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orders that carry ritualism to the extreme limit. 


He was a 
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Mason of the thirty-third degree, and believed that he was 
in the current of progress. 


Turrty years ago last Sunday a large part of the busi- 
ness section of Boston was in flames. It was a day of 
terror. The losses were immense; and yet it would be dif- 
ficult, after the passing of nearly a generation, to produce 
any evidence of the loss. The district was, by the swift and 
terrible agency of fire, cleared of all obstruction and made 
ready for the putting up of new buildings adapted to the 
needs of modern business. To-day, without attracting much 
attention or exciting fear, a process of destruction and rebuild- 
ing is going on almost as thorough-going as that caused by 
the fire. Whole rows of costly and handsome houses are 
coming down, and still more costly structures are taking 
their place. The changes which go on slowly often seem 
like blessings, while similar changes which come with the 
rush of a whirlwind or the swift touch of fire are appalling. 
Of the many other losses which attended the burning of the 
buildings, no one could say how much is still counted as 
loss and how much in time turned into blessing. A similar 
and more fearful experience in Chicago in the previous year 
brought total financial ruin to many individuals, but re- 
sulted in the building of a new city, more strong and beauti- 
ful than that which was swept away. 
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Now that the pilgrimage of the Doukhobors has by the 
exercise of gentle force in Manitoba been brought to an 
end without wholesale suicide on the part of these infatuated 
creatures, we are able to regard with more sympathy the 
problems which they forced upon the Russian government 
before they came hither. When, in blind obedience to a call 
of duty, men, women, and children refuse to work, prac- 
tise non-resistance, and insist upon marching out upon a 
bleak prairie in wintry weather, we discover that it is not 
merely a problem of duty, not a question of conscience alone 
which the government, whether in Russia or Manitoba, is 
called upon to deal with, but a form of fanaticism which 
threatens all civil order and social well-being. The question 
was whether to leave this childish multitude to perish of 
cold and hunger or to round them up like cattle, and drive 
them back to their homes. It is impossible for the wide- 
awake, practical American mind to enter into anything like 
active sympathy with or comprehension for the gloom and 
mystery which brood over the human spirit in the morasses 
and on the boundless steppes of Eastern Russia. Tolstoi, 
who represents this temperament raised to its highest power 
of enlightenment, is equally incomprehensible, and would 
offer to any government a problem hard to solve. 


How to Do It. 


One of the most marked characteristics of the very year in 
which we live is the increase of sympathy among people of 
the most diverse conditions and opportunities. Those who 
work hardest and gain least of the pleasure of life are aware 
of a new thrill of sympathy running through their ranks, 
Those who are somewhat above them in condition, culture, 
and opportunity, are learning that mutual service is the law 

_ of progress, and are trying to hold up instead of trampling 
down their rivals and competitors. Those who have abun- 
dant opportunity and ample means to gratify their tastes are 
learning not only that they cannot escape the fate of their 
fellow-men, but that they ought not to do so, that they 
will not be worthy of their own good fortune unless they 
make it a blessing felt in all the wide-spread ranks of human 
life below them. In spite of the fact that we have with us, 
now as always, those who take spoil of society without mercy, 
pre-eminently this is an age of sympathy. 

But many facts seem to contradict this statement. Who- 
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ever watches the sky and reads the signs of the times in 
social life knows that there is a decline of interest in many 
of the movements and causes which represent the humani- 
tarian spirit of the last generation. One reason for this 
decline of interest is the wider view and larger experience of 
life which tend to separate us one from another. In the 
vast human landscape, individuals lose their importance, and 
opportunities for securing personal seclusion, culture, and 
comfort are increased. We sympathize most keenly with 
the suffering that is under our eyes, and we take immediate 
interest in the persons that are forced upon our attention. 
When we can escape the ‘knowledge of suffering and are 
released from contact with persons we do not choose to 
meet, the old adage is fulfilled, ‘Out of sight, out of mind.” 
But there is nothing in this wide experience that is final. 
Already out of the broader view come new proofs of the 
unity of the race and the need of mutual helpfulness. Let 
every man bear his own burden is the first cry of the inde- 
pendent worker, who is strong, confident, and cheerful in 
the pursuit of his own pleasure. Bear ye one another’s 
burdens is the precept of a larger experience. 

But how to do it. The unmistakable decline of interest 
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in philanthropy and humanitarian work is not the token (as ~ 


some take it to be) of a lapse into barbarism. Itis, rather, 
the pause after the headlong rush of a generation to carry its 
sympathy into practice, and make the brotherhood of man 
a reality. It is not a cause for discouragement when we see 
that those who are most enthusiastic in their intent to reform 
the world are those who are just coming into the sympa- 
thetic stage. Experience does reduce enthusiasm for a time, 
because, with the new spirit of the age, wisdom has not 
come sufficient for the needs of the spirit; and disappoint- 
ment is sure to follow over-confident action. ' 

An illustration of the most painful kind is found in our 
present reaction from the enthusiasms in regard to human 
rights of the Civil War and the days immediately after it. 
There can be no doubt that the most generous mood which 
ever possessed a nation has passed, in large degree, because 
of the disappointment which has attended every effort to 
make the emancipation of the African race answer to the 
expectations of those who advocated it and suffered for it. 
But this is no cause for discouragement. What has hap- 
pened is this: a great impulse, of the noblest sort, pushed 
on to untenable conclusions men and women who, with the 
best intentions, could not devise measures adequate to the 
vast needs of the African race, and who had not patience to 
wait for what we may now see to be the slow movements 
which mark the progress of a rising race. ‘The present tem- 
porary pause in the interest of the government and the 
country represents not a lapse toward cruelty and love of 
oppression, and does not disprove the assertion that the last 
generation was the most sympathetic one ever produced 
since time began. . 

A similar experience has attended all efforts to improve 
the condition of the poor. The disposition is still strong, 
sympathy is active, hearts are warm; but repeated efforts 
have ended in failure, and the giving of great sums of money 
has often left the poor in a condition that was worse than 
the first. Philanthropists have spent millions, afterward 
confessing with chagrin that they had thrown their money 
away, and had not blessed those for whom it was spent. 
Rich men are now devising ways to dispose of their super- 
fluous money; and it\is by no means certain that many 
gifts to churches, libraries, colleges, and communities, do 
not postpone instead of hastening the time when education 
will be general and every man will sit in peace under his 
own vine and fig-tree. 

What we need are warm hearts, cool heads, belief in the 
possibility of improvement, determination to take advantage 
of every opportunity to do good, to be discouraged by no 
mistakes, and to count as an advantage every error made 
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with the right intention, when it is known, described, and 
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classified. It is better for rich men to throw away money in 
futile schemes to better the world rather than not to give it 
at all. It is only by experiment that we can learn which is 
the better way. Of one thing we may be certain: the tem- 
porary lapse of interest in humanitarian work does not 
represent a decrease of sympathy so much as a brief pause 
to take account of ways and means, that we may plan more 
wisely for future needs. 


Quality of Work. 


It has become a proverb that it is not what we believe, 
but what we do, that tests the worth of the individual life. 
Such an assertion is open to various forms of correction or 
revision, and perhaps most of all to that which declares 
that our work as to its real value depends upon its quality. 
Mere work is no better than mere belief as to its power to 
enlarge and redeem the soul from inherent defect and nar- 
row selfishness. If good work has in it a saving power, it is 
equally certain that bad work destroys the finer qualities 
of mind and heart. Ten hours a day of physical toil dees 
not in itself broaden the mind or deepen the spiritual nature. 
If the hours are twelve or more, and if the toil is carried 
on under conditions of physical degradation, work ceases 
to have any recuperative or ennobling power. It is evident, 
therefore, that mere work has no moral or spiritual 
effectiveness. 

The work that tests the soul and enlarges it must be of 
the kind that is not depressing physically or morally de- 
grading, and-:this bars out many forms of labor that enable 
men and women “to get a living.” We may rightly 
question whether any labor that has this for its purpose is 
really educational and spiritually uplifting. When we speak 
of work having a greater saving power than belief, we can 
only mean work that is morally and socially helpful to the 
community, that which is educative of the individual and 
society. To a large extent we have in mind, in using such 
a phrase, those kinds of effort that are philanthropic or 
educative in their nature. We mean that a life of charity, 
social good will, philanthropic effort, is better than a life of 
outward worship and religious asceticism. This may be 
true, and yet it does not prove that any kind of labor is 
redemptive in its nature or certain to eradicate human 
defects. ’ 

There are many kinds of work that are essentially degrad- 
ing in their nature, and it is impossible to make them edu- 
cational or morally helpful. In themselves they must be 
always demoralizing, even if they are useful, which some of 
them arenot. Some social reformers have sought, in theory, 
to elevate these forms of labor by emphasizing their social 
value, and by giving this kind of work into the hands of 
those who, because of their superior spiritual development, 
are ready to become “the servants of all.” Work that is 
necessary to the community, if undertaken in this spirit, may 
lose its worst features. But we have not yet reached this 
stage of social progress, and many forms of labor continue 
to be harmful in spite of their usefulness. That is, they de- 
grade the individual, even if society at large is dependent 
upon them. However important coal-mining may be to the 
people of this nation, the work of the miner is not elevating 
in its nature. If he is ignorant, vicious, and even criminal, 
we have no right to condemn him too severely, in view of the 
nature of his occupation. It is not to be expected, in view 
of his social and economic situation, that the coal-miner will 
be largely influenced by a philanthropic desire to serve the 
community. If we find that he works, thereby serving the 
whole nation, solely with the purpose in mind of “ getting a 
living,” we cannot be surprised, It is clear enough, there- 
fore, that work in itself is not elevating and that it is not 
educational. Its spiritual values will not be apparent to the 
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men whose occupation and whose wages are such as to keep 
them on the verge of want or distress, To expect spiritual 
elevation and moral courage of the millions in Russia and 
India who see famine always before them is an impossibility. 

Under what conditions may work have in it the salvatory 
power that was formerly thought to be possessed by belief? 
Doubtless it will be said at once that work for others is of 
this nature. But is all work for others really beneficial 
to society, much less spiritually elevating in its nature? 
Much of such work is narrow and selfish in its aims, done 
to be seen of men. It ministers to individual pride, but 
not to the elevation of society. It gives to the community 
not what it needs, but what a man of wealth chooses to im- 
pose upon it. 

All work that develops the individual into a larger man- 
hood or womanhood is redemptive in its nature. The 
struggle to accomplish a good task is in itself educational 
in the truest sense. Such work is capable of giving a better 
culture than can be obtained otherwise, and it is essential 
to any culture that is worthy of the name. What true labor 
does for the individual is to make him master of himself; 
for it points out to him his defects, shows him how to 
overcome them, and brings him into right relations with 
other men. If he is satisfied with his work in itself or if 
he is contented with what it gives him in the way of mate- 
rial reward, then the work has not been moral and spiritual 
in its effect upon him. He still remains the slave of self; 
and his life is narrow, puny, and defective. He has not 
found salvation in his work. 

The saving power of all true work is to be found in its 
social origin and nature, that it ministers to others as 
well as to the individual toiler. Work that supports a man 
and qualifies him for his tasks may be in the highest sense 
social in its uses. In fact, the value of any work is that 
which it has for the community. All true labor is toil for 
others, and the secret of its spiritual power is in that fact. 
When we recognize the social law that binds men to each 
other in toil, interlinking their interests, and making that 
which is for the good of each good for all, then work be- 
comes better than belief; for it is faith realized in action. 
When we toil with this end in view, making of it the chief 
incentive to the performance of our tasks, we have found 
the highest purpose of culture and the largest reward of 
spiritual endeavor. 


Days of Color. 


Nature does not concern herself largely about strikes and 
political campaigns. She colors her trees in autumn with 
the same cheerful hues, and her Indian summer is as calm 
and peaceful as if no social storms were brewing or break- 
ing. There is a warm suggestiveness about the golden 
maples and the scarlet oaks, assuring us that the confusion 
of the hour does not portend ruin or a check of evolution. 
Out of the strike comes wonderful achievement — that would, 
in a calmer day, have been impossible —as out of the car- 
cass came the honey. 

Nature has an independent way about her. It does not 
go to the garden to display its supremest touches of color, 
to paint its Murillos, but into the edges of the forest and 
into neglected pastures. Old fences are glorified, and 
charred stumps become a blaze of glory. Cattle move 
calmly about, satisfying hunger among scarlet bushes and 
logs and rocks made golden with bitter-sweet. Everywhere 
Nature laughs at Art, and Autumn challenges the rest of the 
season. The farmer salts his cows where he brushes away 
with his foot great heaps of brown beech leaves, that are 
delicately sweet as they are beautiful. There is a poem all 
about him, and heisa part of the poem. He looks down 
into a valley where scarlet oaks and swamp maples punctu- 
ate the poem, and he sees his corn-fields dotted with heaps 
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of golden fruitage beside the brown-gray stooks. Is he 
thinking only of the price of corn in cash? or has he also 
made an estimate of its value in gratitude, in upward look- 
ing, and in character? 
“ Honest work for the day; honest hope for the morrow,— 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make weary? 


Hush! The sevenfold Heavens to the voice of the spirit 
Echo, ‘ He that overcomes shall all things inherit.’” 


After all, the soul of man is such a palette as can no- 
where else be found; and there God teaches such colors as 
love, honor, patience, truth, temperance, gentleness, purity, 
— the spectrum that, completed, makes peace. 

The individuality of the trees and vines is never brought 
out so strongly at any other season as just now. This is 
when each one shows its own taste, its art sense; and we 
see what at heart itis. The browns and the crimsons and 
the scarlets and the russets constitute so many classes of 
character. ‘They are like the sects, that are known by their 
clothes as much as by their creeds. The nut trees are 
nearly all of them, or quite all, of a modest, homeful, demo- 
cratic brown. ‘Their force is put into the nut, their sweet- 
ness into fruitage. So it is with the apple-trees, which are 
russet and sober-hued; but the poorer pears make up in 
crimson foliage. There is average goodness and grace in 
all things, but it is not shown in the same way. The gor- 
geous water-maple has done nothing all summer to distin- 
guish itself, but now it becomes the miracle of the valley. 

The last book of Charles Wagner is dedicated “ To my 
dear collaborators, the flowers, the insects, and the passers- 
by.” “The whole creation talks to him who knows how to 
lend an ear.” This is to recognize the relation of all things, 
—all the shades and moods of things, all seasons and all 
changes of seasons, to the soul of man. “ From the day 
that the seed is sown to the last days of October’s sun — 
through the long sweep of winter, the awakening of spring, 
the harvest in August—our anxious attention follows the 
evolution of that which is to become the nourishment of man. 
When the fields are gold, we already have the grain gar- 
nered in our characters.” In this way the Indian summer 
days are of vital importance to man. ‘They give us time 
to look back over the year, and in the heart of them nat- 
urally rests a day of thanksgiving. They teach us also 
moral courage, to meet and endure the leafless days that are 
just ahead. The real year winds up its career with a blazon 
of satisfaction. 


Current Topics. 

Tue result of the elections, estimated upon the most con- 
servative basis, assures to the Republican party the con- 
tinued control of Congress with a substantial working ma- 
jority in both houses. In the House of Representatives the 
Republican margin of power has been retained, after one of 
the most heated contests upon economical issues in the his- 
tory of the country. It is estimated that the dominant party 
will have a majority of 25 in the House of Representatives 
in the Fifty-eighth Congress, and in the Senate there will 
be a Republican majority of 14, upon indications based 
upon the complexion of the State legislatures which are to 
elect 21 senators. The only serious reverse to the Repub- 
lican party occurred in New York City, where a plurality of 
122,000 was given for Bird S. Coler, Governor Odell’s Dem- 
ocratic rival for election to the office of governor. As it 
was, the immense Republican majority in the State of New 
York, outside of the greater city, assured the re-election of 
the Republican governor by a plurality of 10,000 in round 
numbers. 

as 


" Ove of the most interesting aspects of the elections was 
their relation to the policy and the political destiny of Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt. Republican newspapers are disposed to 
regard the general result as an indication of the personal — 
and political popularity which the present Chief Magistrate 
of the nation enjoys with the great mass of his countrymen. 
It is apparent that the economic policy which Mr. Roose- 
velt has outlined in his recent speeches will receive further 
emphasis from the President and his advisers in response 
to the political events of last week, and that the considera- 
tion of the “Trust” problem will be taken up with earnest 
ness at the forthcoming session of Congress, in harmony 
with the principles which have been advanced by President 
Roosevelt. The President’s message to Congress at the 
opening of the session will emphasize the opinions which 
he has already indicated, and which his counsellors elabo- 
rated during the late campaign in various parts of the 
country. 
se 

THERE is a general admission among the men who are 
controlling the supply of coal in the local markets that the 
situation throughout the country, in the advancing winter, 
will be a serious one for the consumers of anthracite in 
spite of the termination of the coal strike by the friendly 
offices of President Roosevelt. It is admitted that the sup- 
ply of coal is short, and that the price will not be reduced to 
its normal basis for many weeks to come. The most serious 
feature of the situation, however, is that coal, in reasonably 
large quantities, is not obtainable, even at the comparatively 
high prices that are quoted by the dealers. In the great 
cities, where the difficulty of procuring fuel is the greatest, 
serious apprehensions are entertained that there will be 
much suffering in the crowded districts during the winter. 
Public bodies are beginning to inquire into the complicated 
problem of supply and demand in an attempt to fix the 
responsibility for the dearth of the staple fuel at a time when 
mine-owners are assuring the public that the production of 
anthracite at the mines has been restored to nearly its nor- 
mal volume. 
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THE activities of bands of Ladrones in the provinces of 
Cavite, Risal, and Bulacan, are confronting the government 
in the Philippines with a serious problem of police admin- 
istration. The bandits are advancing the zone of their 
raids toward Manila, and are promoting a series.of dis- 
orders, sometimes petty and easily suppressed by the local 
authorities, and, at other times, on a scale grave enough to 
cause apprehension in Manila. In order to restore com- 
plete tranquillity in the provinces affected by brigandage, it 
may be necessary to suspend civil rule in Cavite, Risal, and 
Bulacan for the time being. The government contemplates 
a call upon the military authorities to suppress the disorders. 
General Davis, the military commander in the Philippines, 
is strengthening garrisons in the disturbed districts, with a 
view to a joint civil and military campaign, to suppress the 
relics of the rebellion. The military operations, it is hoped, 
will not long delay the arduous and delicate work of re- 
construction upon a civil basis, which Governor-general 
Taft has taken up with energy since his recent return to 
Manila, after his interview with Pope Leo XIII. on the 
question of the church problem in the archipelago. 
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For the third time since the beginning of the reign of 
Nicholas II. it is announced from St. Petersburg that M, 
Constantine Pobiedonostseff, the ober-procurator of the 
Holy Synod, has tendered his resignation to the czar. 
There is every probability that this time the report of the 
withdrawal of the great Russian reactionary from public 
office is to be relied upon. It is said that M. Pobiedonost- — 
sefi has determined to retire because of old age. . 
held his office since 1880, and during the twoscore years in 
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Church the ober-procurator has resisted successfully every 
effort of statesman and parties to inject any degree of the 
principle of popular representation in the Russian govern- 
ment. The retirement of M. Pobiedonostseff will remove 
from the field of public activities the most conspicuous and 
determined reactionary in the history of political reform in 
Russia, as yet so barren of achievement. 
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ENGLAND has made much of the visit of Kaiser Wilhelm 
to King Edward, which began at the end of last week. The 
note of mutual conciliation has been sounded with due 
prominence in every public or semi-public function in which 
the king and kaiser have figured. In short, the visit of the 
German emperor to his English kinsman has been in the 
nature of a pacific reply to the din of hostile utterance that 
has resounded in Germany and England since the outbreak 
of the war in’ South Africa. On the occasion of the king’s 
birthday, last Sunday, the Bishop of Ripon, in a sermon in 
Sandringham, took as his text the disappearance of race 
distinctions and the attainment of the grand brotherhood 
of man. The king and the kaiser were among the hearers of 
the eminent Churchman when he referred to the ties which 
have long united Germany and Great Britain. Continuing, 
the bishop said that, however these countries were divided 
by the German Ocean, a race blended of both peoples was 
continuing to grow on the American side of the Atlantic, 
where German and Englishman were becoming one 
nationality. 
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CONFRONTED by the serious problem which grew out of 
the fanatical pilgrimage of the Doukhobors in search of a 
“promised land,” they knew not where, the Dominion gov- 
ernment has been compelled to use military force to induce 
the pilgrims to return to the lands which were given to them 
by the authorities in Manitoba. The Doukhobors, number- 
ing about five hundred men, women, and children, were sur- 
rounded by a large force of mounted police and citizens in 
Minedosa, in the province of Manitoba, on last Sunday, and 
were loaded on trains by force. Thus ended one of the 
strangest movements, resulting from religious enthusiasm, 
that has ever been known in the history of the New World. 
The Russians suffered intensely from privations and the 
bitter cold on the way of their wandering; but, when the 
pilgrims found themselves in the hands of the authorities, 
and on the way back to their settlement, they wept tears of 
disappointment because they had been debarred from seek- 
ing the “ promised land” to which Zibroff, their leader, was 
guiding them under the stress of a strange delusion. 


Brevitiee. 


Presbyterianism, in its many sundered parts, begins to 
feel the impulse of a common life and a tendency toward re- 
union and organization. 


The exhibitions of sacred relics is becoming unfashionable 
in some quarters in Europe, where belief in the genuineness 
of the relic argues a lack of intelligence. To show the relic 


' without belief in it is a token of dishonesty. 


In our treatment of insane and other helpless human 
beings our usual methods are about half-way between the 
brutal neglect and ignorant cruelty common half a century 
ago and the humane methods now well understood, but 
adopted and thoroughly applied only in a few rare institu- 
tions. 


There are ways of putting things, and other ways, also. 
For instance, a lady said her son praised his minister, and 
said he expected every sermon to be better than the last. 
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But the young man’s sister corrected the statement. What 
he did say was, he expected every sermon to be better than 
the last, for it couldn’t possibly be worse. 


Ministers who say that denominational papers and organi- 
zations may be given up without loss, and that it is not good 
form to preach a denominational sermon, are displeased 
when other men, arguing from the same facts to a similar 
conclusion, say that the churches that these ministers repre- 
sent are cumberers of the ground, and might well be re- 
moved. 


Personitis is a disease which causes great irritation to the 
sufferer, and yet never excites any sympathy among those 
who look on. An inflamed self-consciousness makes one 
suspicious and resentful. Men and women of sane and 
normal emotion do their work and pass on from one place 
to another, never stopping to ask whether others are taking 
note of what theydo or not. Fortunately, the people afflicted 
with this distressing disease are comparatively few in 
number, else human society would be impossible. 


Although used by a college president, and printed on the 
sign of the Book Lovers’ Library, the phrase “ most unique” 
has no standing in the dictionaries. ‘‘ Unique” means the 
only one there is, and it has no other meaning. Careless- 
ness in the use of words is the common cause of misunder- 
standings between speakers and hearers, between writers 
and readers, and especially between disputants who use the 
same words with different meanings. What common 
ground of understanding, for instance, is there between 
two persons one of whom calls anything unique which is 
strange or peculiar, while the other calls that unique of 
which there is only one in existence ? 


Letters to the Gditor. 


An Inquiry concerning Progress. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your paper of October 16 is an article under the 
caption, ‘Why not be a Unitarian?” signed “L. G. W.” 
It is in response to a communication of a considerable time 
since, and seeming, from this reply to it, to have been written 
by a Baptist. In the course of the reply by ‘“L. G. W.” he 
says: ‘I haye known of scores of Baptists who have become 
good Unitarians, but they have invariably declared that they 
have passed from /ess to more,— more faith in God, Christ, 
man, and the truth. I have never heard of a case where such 
a change has brought less spirituality or less happiness.” 
And again he says: “It is perfectly natural for Baptists to 
become Unitarians, because life is progressive. For the 
same reason it is perfectly unnatural for a Unitarian to be- 
come a Baptist.” 

Now this writing is not designed as a reply to any state- 
ment of “ L. G. W.,” or a criticism on it, but solely proposes 
to raise an inquiry ; namely, By what process does one become 
conscious of “ progress,” of passing ‘‘from less to more,” in 
changing from the Baptist conception of Christ to the Unita- 
rian conception of Christ? It seems to me that either the 
Unitarian apprehension of Christ is in some way, In the 
aggregate, larger, higher, better, superior, as compared with 
that of the Baptist, or the experience claimed to result from 
the change of belief under consideration is irrational, falla- 
cious, because a rational being can find a better experience 
in Christ, or in relation to Christ, only as he finds a better 
Christ. To deny this seems to me to deny that one is ra- 
tional, as to affirm that a lower conception of Christ yields a 
higher or happier experience is to affirm that the one who 
has the experience is dominated by bigotry or passion. If 
these things are as they seem to me, then, if one’s experience 
in this change is improved, either he is the victim of halluci- 
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nation or he comes into communion with a better Christ 
through the change. 

The above line of reflection raises my question, “ What is 
the process?” 
If any one of those numerous Unitarians who were once 
Baptists, and, in changing from Baptist to Unitarian, have 
found the superior experience claimed on such ground, or if 
any one else, will tell me how the result is reached, he will 
confer a great favor on a sincere inquirer. To me such a 
result of such a process is incredible. But I may lack light 
that some one else may have. If so, the appeal here in- 
volved is to his charity toward a well-meaning fellow-man 
embarrassed by darkness,—the Baptist darkness, Perhaps 
my perplexity may be made a little more unmistakable by 
an illustration: I am acquainted, we will assume, with one 
who is my kind friend, wise counsellor, and ready helper, 
and whom I also understand to be the king of my coun- 
try. But, while retaining him unchanged as kind friend, 
wise counsellor, and ready helper, I learn that he is not 
king of my country, but only a common citizen. Now in 
this change, which leaves him just the same to me other- 
wise, but takes away his crown, am I led from less to 
more? On the contrary, in proportion as I love him and 
desire every honor and advantage to him, and know that as 
king he can do more for me than as private citizen, is 
it not inevitable that this change in my view of him will be a 
loss to me? Must I not go from more to less? 

Does the Christ of the Unitarian manifest more of God 
or man, or a better quality of God or man, than the Christ 
of the Baptist? If he does not, how comes the result which 
“TL. G. W.” declares to be invariable when one changes from 
the Christ of the Baptist to the Christ of the Unitarian? 
That is an honest question, which, I think, has been made 
fairly intelligible, and to which I would like to have an hon- 
est and intelligent answer. A. L. VatL. 

Baptist HisToRIcCAL LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


According to the yearly custom of our people, it falls 
upon the President at this season to appoint a day of festival 
and thanksgiving to God. 

Over a century and a quarter has passed since the country 
took its place among the nations of the earth; and during 
that time we have had, on the whole, more to be thankful 
for than has fallen to the lot of any other people. Genera- 
tion after generation has grown to manhood and passed 
away. Each has had to bear its peculiar burdens, each to 
face its special crises, and each has known years of grim 
trial, when the country was menaced by malice domestic or 
foreign levy, when the hand of the Lord was heavy upon it 
in drouth or flood or pestilence, when in bodily distress and 
anguish of soul it paid the penalty of folly and a froward 
heart. Nevertheless, decade by decade we have struggled 
onward and upward. We now abundantly enjoy material 
well-being, and under the favor of the Most High we are 
striving earnestly to achieve moral and spiritual uplifting. 
The year that has just closed-has been one of peace and of 
overflowing plenty. Rarely has any people enjoyed greater 
prosperity than we are now enjoying. For this we render 
heartfelt and solemn thanks to the Giver of Good; and we 
seek to praise him not by words only, but by deeds,— by 
the way in which we do our duty to ourselves and to our fel- 
low-men. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, do hereby designate as a day of general 
thanksgiving Thursday, the 27th of the coming November, 
and do recommend that throughout the land the people 
cease from their ordinary occupations, and in their several 
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‘ 
homes and places of worship render thanks to Almighty 
God for the manifold blessings of the last year. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of October, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
two and of the independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-seventh. 


For the Christian Register. 


Birds in the Bush. 


BY REBECCA PALFREY UTTER. 


Birds in the bush, we see them fluttering, 
_ Half hidden by the leaves; in sudden gleams 
Bright colors flash beneath the lifted wing; 
Alert with life each smallest feather seems. 


And how they sing in that bright hour’s hush 
When gray cloud islands catch the sunrise flush,— 
Those dear shy birds that nest in yonder bush! 


Birds in the hand lie motionless and dumb: 
From folded wings no flashing colors come 

Had I my will, the proverb old should stand, 
Better one bird in bush than two in hand. 


The Village Church and Mr. Pressey’s Work. 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


It was a beautiful day in October when I made a trip 
to the village of Montague. The deep green of the pine- 
trees and the yellow and scarlet tints of the beeches and 
maples made the hills appear like rainbows on either side 
of the railroad. Certainly, New England is a land of 
beauty at such atime. The white spots amid all this blaze 
of color ought surely to be the homes of not only a prosper- 
ous but a happy people. 

That these houses may be the homes of such a people, 
Rev. E. P. Pressey has settled down in the little village of 
Montague. He is there to do a work which he believes to 
be the real and needed work of a minister of the gospel in 
this our day. 

He sees, what all must see, that the country churches of all 
denominations are losing their hold upon the people. How 
can the people be brought to feel their need of the church, 
how can it enter into their lives as a help? Mr. Pressey’s 
answers, in the work he is doing, may not commend them- 
selves to all; and they may not be the only answers. But 
his work is that of an earnest son of New England, one who 
understands the people. And, more, his work is that of a 
man who believes himself a minister of the gospel, whose 
duty it is to serve the people. It is therefore worthy of 
careful study and consideration on the part of all those 
whose hearts are touched by the present condition of the 
churches. There is no wisdom to either blink at the fact that 
something must be done or to cast aside hastily the solu. 
tion one earnest, thoughtful man offers. 

Perhaps the first need of a minister in some of our country 
churches is something by which food, clothing, and shelter 
are to be provided. These churches cannot pay salaries,— 
some practically none, others a half starving salary. 

Mr. Pressey has purchased one of the “ abandoned farms” 
which he is working with the aid of the boys he has with 
him, ‘The report he gives of what he has done on this 
farm is certainly encouraging. It helps to food. And a 
visit to the farm makes one feel that Mr. Pressey has a 
right to be encouraged. Is not this in line with what the older 
ministers did? Is Mr. Pressey not in the apostolic succes- 
sion, so far as New England is concerned ? : 

But the older ministers took boys and instructed them. 


possible way to help himself. 


be erected, two stories high, thirty by sixty feet. 
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Their private schools were a great blessing in their day, In 
that day book learning was what was needed, Mr. Pressey 
has adopted the old plan with the change our new time 
calls for. The boys with him are to help on the farm, to 
learn sloyd and practical carpenter work, type-setting, and 
such like. At present the means at hand for this work are 
not at all what they should be; but, by a great piece of 
good fortune, Mr. Pressey has secured a piece of land with 
water power privileges. On this land a new building is to 
In it are 
to be the printing and book-binding shops, the carpenter 
shops, besides rooms for the arts and crafts guilds in connec- 
tion with the Women’s Alliance. ‘True to his minister’s feel- 
ing, this new building is to be called the “ Parish House.” 
Mr. Pressey holds that this is the needed parish house. Al- 
ready the printing is on a sound foundation, and brings in 
means to help in supporting the enterprise. 

Admitted that this is good for the boys and helps pay Mr. 
Pressey’s salary as minister of the Montague church, what 
use is it? This: our country towns, churches, schools, 
people, are too dependent on the cities, with their factories, 
their large institutions, and rich men. The need is a re- 
vival of the spirit of independence, and not only the spirit, 
but independence itself. Mr. Pressey holds that this lack 


of independence is one evil at the root, causing the decay 


of the churches. Let the country towns feel their own 
independent life, and all things will be changed. 

Another problem Mr. Pressey thinks he helps to solve. 
Through the income from the farm and the other depart- 
ments of work a minister is not so at the mercy of the 
whims of a parish. He feels, what few ministers feel, that 
he has a settlement. He is building something that cannot 
be destroyed by a foolish vote of a parish. He is in a 
position to do a life-work. The older ministers had this 
security. 

In Mr. Pressey’s plan for reviving the whole life of the 
village, and with it the church, dog has a large place. He 
wants the church to do something that is not charity, but 
something in the way of creation. He holds that a church 
with such a parish house as he is putting up (for I ought 
to say the money is ready to go on with the building) 
will find much to do. This new school for the boys of 
the village only takes the place of the old church school. 
What our churches and ministers lack is something to do 
besides hearing a sermon, listening to the prayers and sing- 
ing of others. And the school itself is to teach by doing. 
Thus proof-reading is a fine teacher in spelling. 

The churches are decaying because of a lack of public 
spirit. It is every man for himself in a small way, and 
every man does not come to realize that that is the worst 
Mr. Pressey aims to interest 
each in the other, if not the older, then the younger people. 
Thus he has set apart a portion of his farm where, in vaca- 
tion time, the boys are to put up their own houses, live in 
them, and keep them up to a certain standard; but in 
addition they are to form a municipal government of their 
own for the control of affairs. Out of this a new civic spirit 
is to arise. This will be experimental. Grant this, yet it 
merits thought and encouragement. 

This work of Mr. Pressey’s is not a money-making 
scheme, except so far as money is needed to carry on the 
work; and the object of the work itself is to create anew 
the life of the country places of New England. This work is 
not a place where those having money can invest it: it 
is not for investment at all. 

While this work is going on, the preaching of the word 
is not neglected. Mr. Pressey as minister of the church 
preaches every Sunday; and, being a man of much more 
than ordinary ability, his sermons are such as not every 
country church can have. The Sunday-school also is kept 
up. The church building, which was in a semi-ruined con- 
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dition, has been repaired and painted. The Women’s 
Alliance of the church has organized guilds of arts and 
crafts, doing work along lines of their own. This depart- 
ment of the work not only has an interest of its own, but the 
women engaged in it become acquainted with such masters 
And, more practical from a 
church point of view, the arts and crafts guilds contribute 
to the church 1o per cent. of what is made on sales of the 
work done. These guilds are reviving some of the old hand- 
work,— the vegetable dyes and such like things connected 
with old New England life. In this way, sentiment is 
brought into action. 

Mr. Pressey has great hopes for the future, and the suc 
cess which has crowned his one year of earnest work in no 
small measure justifies his hopes. Whether others could 
do as he has done is a question; for he, being a New Eng- 
lander, is a jack of all trades in the good sense of the 
word, 

But, after all, it really does look as if Mr. Pressey was only ~ 
reviving old ways by new methods,— methods adapted to our 
newtime. Ina word, he turns from theory to things, from 
the city to the soil. And he is laying a foundation which 
in time may be used, perhaps not for the establishing of 
new Unitarian churches, but for the preaching of pure Chris- 
tianity. 


The Preacher and Social Questions. 


BY REV. JAMES EELLS, 


During the recent coal strike, certain newspapers ridicule 
preachers for entering into the discussion ; and labor leaders 
often declare that preachers do more harm than good to the 
cause of industrial justice. Such criticism is not to be ig- 
nored nor lightly treated. We should try to see honestly 
why it is made, Two fundamental thoughts should be kept 
in mind by us preachers. 

First, last, and always, the Preacher is a Specialist, with a 
special message. He is a spiritual pathologist, concerned 
primarily with the disorders of the spirit. His special mes- 
sage is that every man, woman, and child is a child of God. 
To put that into words less theological is to say that every 
individual is primarily a spirit having a body for its expres- 
sion, and not primarily a material body having a more or 
less problematical “soul.” Whatever he says or does for 
his kind must be founded on that message, must be tested 
by it, must be the conveyor of it. The preacher must realize 
that people need inspiration much more than they need in- 
struction. He is to impart life, and life more abundant. 
Men need to know the reality of the spirit, and that it is 
the ultimate reality. The work and influence of other men 
can secure physical well-being and improvement in the com- 
munity. To the Preacher belongs the joy-filled task of re- 
newing the spirit, of stimulating its energies, and of making 
winsome the highest ideals by allegiance to which alone any 
class and all classes, any crisis and all crises, any situation 
and all situations, are really judged and are finally settled. 

He must study thoroughly the various branches of men’s 
thinking. He must know whither such thinking tends, and 
the limit of its conclusions. He must be conversant with 
Sociology, with Science, with Psychology, with the history of 
opinion, with human hopes and fears, with the unseen sub- 
stratum of visible disorders and movements. All of this he 
must know to the very limit of his ability. But these are 
not his message. He must see these in the light of his own 
great specialty. He must be a sociologist, but more than a 
sociologist. He must be a scientist, but more than a scien- 
tist. He must be a historian, but more than a historian. 
He must know these matters so thoroughly as to know their 
depths and their wide relations. To use the colored glass 
of a single department of thought is to see the whole world in 
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the color of a part. The Preacher’s specialty involves the com- 
‘ mon denominator of all departments. Its light is the sun’s 
light: every department has color by reason of its peculiar 
power to absorb certain rays, and to reflect others of the per- 
fect light. The Preacher’s deepest interest in social ques- 
tions is found in their relation to the facts of the spirit. 
What he seeks to know, in the last analysis, is the effect of 
social conditions upon character,— their help or hindrance 
to its fullest development. 

The Preacher is also an Interpreter. No amount of mate- 
rial possession or gains can remedy, lastingly, the discon- 
tent, or fill the needs of men. Their primary needs are 
spiritual, if men are primarily spirits. Exchange your tene- 
ments for Newport palaces, and leave men’s spirits as they 
are, and you will still have discontent and bitterness. Deep 
below the self-absorbed life, even with those who are most 
under its tyranny, the spirit of men wakes and aspires. 
From these aspirations come the struggles for betterment 
which are so vaguely understood as to be confused with 
shorter hours and longer bank accounts. The Preacher 
must speak to those aspirations, to instruct them, guide them, 
and to fasten them firmly to that which they are groping for. 
It is manifest that he cannot be the spokesman for any par- 
tial interest, else he will have no word for those whose needs 
lie outside the range of that interest. He can interpret one 
class to another only as he understands both classes. He 
can preach to both classes only as he remains true to his 
own specialty, which is greater than either, yet contains the 
truest factors of each. When the Nazarene answered the 
social question of tribute money by saying, “ Render unto 
Ceesar the things that are Czxsar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s,” he gave to the discussion its final settlement 
because he put it in terms of spirit; and those who heard 
him recognized this, for there is no gainsaying such a mes- 
sage. 

The Preacher’s authority comes from his being able to 
“commend himself to every man’s conscience by the mani- 
festation of the truth,”— not the authority of an institution, 
nor of ordination, nor of greater intellect, nor of a partisan, 
nor of an appeal to prejudice, nor of the indorsement of any 
class, but the authority which is accorded to him by the 
deep and candid conviction of every man that his word is 
true, no matter what personal or surface interest it contra- 
venes or supports. 

Let us not think that this method will draw us aloof from 
the real, throbbing life of men. Let us not think that our 
message will become vague and intangible to those who are 
in the thick of the definite struggle. Neither will come to 
pass. The Preacher must be a man of affairs, he must be a 
man among men, he must have intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of present-day conditions and of men’s lives as 
affected by those conditions. When he is thus fitted, when 
as an outcome of all this he declares his special message of 
the spirit, he will be heard, not as an idealistic dreamer, but 
as one having the authority of a broad and high and practi- 
cal life. His words will be spirit and life. .And the deep 
places in men’s nature will gratefully, gladly, and pow- 
erfully respond to that message. All insistence that the 
Preacher should “stick to his last’ is but the demand 
of men for this special message. The Preacher should 
be able to interpret that need as it lies there below the 
level of carping and sneers. Criticism should impel him 
to his best. This is high work, but the Preacher must 
stretch himself toward it. Only as he does can he meet the 
requirements of modern life. It is easier to denounce an- 
archy to prosperous congregations which never felt the gnaw- 
ings of hunger nor the desperation of opposition. It is 
easier to denounce the oppression of capital to churches of 
poor people,— only to the increase of their sense of injustice. 
It is easier to deliver a little preachment which seems to have 
some economic bearing on the problem at hand. But the 
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Preacher’s business is to stimulate such vital power, to press 
home such divine ideals, to set aglow such mighty enthusi- 
asms, that the men in every condition of life shall be moved 
thereby to make their own best adjustments. That in popu- 
lar assemblies the Church is hissed, and the name of Jesus 
applauded, shows how far we come short of meeting the 
sober and earnest needs of men. 

In the personal work as Minister he will thresh out his 
private opinions with individuals, he will serve the needy 
early and late, he will go to the wrong-doer and have it out 
face to face, he will be tremendously materialistic in all his 
measures of relief; but his public work as preacher will be 
more influential than it now is, perhaps, if he jealously 
claim for himself the greatest privilege possible to any man, 
which is to help his brothers to see and to realize for them- 
selves that they are primarily spirits, and as such are most 
really and vitally concerned with the things of the spirit. 

Boston, Mass. 


For the Christian Register, 


Nita.* 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


I dreamed I heard thee singing in heaven, 
Among the angels up there; 

But it was only a little brown bird 
Trilling and thrilling the air. 


I dreamed I heard thee laughing in heaven, 
For the angels laugh, I trow; 

But it was only the rippling river 
Flowing my window below. 


I dreamed I heard thee sighing in heaven, 
A plaintive, long-drawn sigh ; 
But it was only the wind of autumn 
Rustling the pine-tree nigh. - 


I dreamed I heard thee weeping in heaven, 
Sobbing with tender pain ; 

But it was only the roof-tree murmur 
And voice of the summer rain. 


O my Nita, my little Nita, 
I listen and yearn all day,— 


Listen and strain my ears to hear thee; 
But heaven is far away. 


What the Churches can do Together.t 


BY REV. C. S. PATTON, MINISTER OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


I am to speak to you for a few minutes upon the subject 
“What the Churches can do Together.” Ido not under- 
stand this subject to raise the purely theoretical and practi- 
cally foolish question of church unity, so called. I do not 
understand it to imply that there is inherently any fault in 
denominationalism. I understand it to mean merely, given 
the various Christian Churches which we have, with all their 
individual peculiarities, what can they do together ? 
a question worth asking. 

But, before it can be answered, there are one or two other 
questions that ought to be asked. 

The first of these preliminary questions is, What do we 
have our religion for? Do we have it for the sake of the 
personal satisfaction that we get out of it? If we do, there 
is no particular reason, So far as I can see, why the Churches 
should do anything together. But, if our religion — our be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
and the kingdom of heaven that is to come in the earth — 
is given to us for the general and public good, that is quite 
another thing. 


Upon the assumption that we have our religion, not for 
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private consumption alone, but for general distribution, why 
is it desirable that the Churches should do anything to- 
gether? Why should not each tend to its own business,— 
fish with its own hook and line in its own pool,—and let 
every other Church do the same? Because, I reply, the 
Christian religion is, in the first place, one religion, and not 
a dozen different religions. With all their differences the 
ultimate aim of all Christian Churches is one and the same — 
the establishment of a kingdom of God, the creation of an 
ideal world, the redemption of society. It is very important 
that people — especially people outside of the Churches — 
should understand this. But are people to understand this 
so long as among a dozen or a score of churches in any 
community there is no Christian enterprise of any kind in 
which they can all heartily unite? 

There is also a more practical reason than this why the 
churches should learn to do some things together. And that 
is that much of the best work of the Church can never be 
done in any other way. What this work is,I shall try to tell 
you — in a minute: 

I say “in a minute”; for it is of no use to discuss what 
this work is which the Churches should do together until 
we recognize that, before the Churches can do anything to- 
gether, they must ge¢ together. To discuss what the Churches 
can do together, when, as matter of fact, they ave nor together, 
is something like discussing the family life of a man and his 
wife who are divorced from each other. There must be a 


- common feeling, a common purpose, a common understand- 


ing before there can ever be common action. That there is 
not at present such a common feeling and understanding is 
only too well known. In a townlike this, for instance, I im- 
agine that there are four or five churches which could unite 
in almost any Christian enterprise; but, the moment you 
began togo, in any direction, beyond these four or five, you 
would be in trouble. 

How shall we get this common feeling, which is the neces- 
sary preliminary to any united activity? It is often re- 
marked — and indeed it is true — that this is not a thing to be 
manufactured. The quality of mutual understanding is not 
strained. As the world grows wiser and better, this common 
feeling among the Christian Churches will grow. Shall we, 
then, sit quietly by and wait for it to grow? Not quite, I 
think, If we cannot do much toward producing it, there 
is that much more reason why we should do what we 
can. 

_ There are two things, in particular, which we can all do 
toward cultivating this common feeling among the Churches. 
These two things are perfectly simple and manifest, and 
ought to be perfectly easy. 

The first of these is to recognize the responsibility of the 
Christian Church for the community. If it is the business of 
the thirteen churches of Ann Arbor merely to gather here 
and there an individual into one church or into another, 
there is no particular reason for common feeling or common 
action. But, if it is the business of these thirteen churches 
to Christianize the community, not only in the persons of 
individual men and women, but in its laws, its traditions, its 
social ideals, then there is reason enough. 

There is the other thing which every Church can do to 
help along the growth of a common feeling. It can stop 
talking about itself. It can stop talking about what it has 
done and what it can do. It can drop all invidious com-. 
parisons between itself and other Churches. I hope to live 
to see the day when a plain man may attend the Methodist 
church — any Methodist church in the country —for a year, 
and never, never hear of the Methodist Church. I hope to 
see the day when he can attend a Unitarian church for a year, 
and not once in all that time hear the word “ Unitarianism.” 
Absolute ecclesiastical humility does not seem to be attain- 
able in the present condition of humannature. Each church 
will really regard itself as superior to others, But it can at 
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least keep quiet about it. Simple as this seems, and within 
the power of every one of us, I know of nothing else which 
will go so far toward introducing the day of common feeling 
among the Christian Churches. 

Assuming now that we have the Churches together, what 
can they do? 

There are some things, evidently, which they cannot do. 
They cannot think together, and time spent in trying to get 
them to do so is time worse than wasted. There is no dog- 
matic platform upon which the Churches can be agreed. 
What we need to see is that there is no necessity that 
they should be thus agreed. Neither can the Churches 
do what we call evangelistic work together, Such work 
strikes its roots so into the very things upon which we are 
not agreed that the Churches generally cannot unite in it. 
Nor is there any reason why they should. This sort of work 
is best done by each Church for itself. 

And now, after this much wandering in the wilderness, I 
come to the promised land, and proceed to say what it is - 
that the Churches can do together. 

Let us begin with a few things that have been done. 
When Mr. Charles M, Sheldon began his first pastorate 
in a little Vermont village, he found one minister there 
beside himself and one church beside his own. Between 
these two churches there had never been any feud, but 
neither had there ever been any mutual understanding 
nor any united efforts. Mr. Sheldon soon found that from 
one-half to two-thirds of the families in the village and the 
immediate neighborhood of it never went to church, and 
that, while each of the two churches had always looked 
carefully after its own, no systematic effort had ever been 
made for this majority of the population. He went to the 
Baptist minister, and proposed that they should go together 
and call on every family in town. They went together, up 
one street and down the other and out into the country. It 
was a simple matter, and soon and easily done; but it cre- 
ated a profound impression. It gave the people an im- 
pression which they had never had before,—that both the 
churches in this village were alive, that they were both 
working for the same end, and that they were working to- 
gether. The effect of this simple impression was to rouse 
and unify the whole community. With it there began the 
interchange of other mutual courtesies between the churches, 
a united action for better schools, better streets, and better 
village government. The churches grew in numbers and in 
influence; and the village, which had been stationary in 
every respect for a generation or two, improved until the 
oldest inhabitant could hardly recognize it. And it all 
started with this simple proposition of one clergyman to 
the other that they should work together. 

An experiment of the same sort on a much larger scale 
has been tried -by: the churches of Buffalo. They have 
divided the city up among them, given a section to each 
church; and for the charitable, philanthropic, and social 
work of its own section each church is held responsible. 
(See description of this work in detail, Washington 
Gladden’s “ Christian Pastor and Working Church,” ) 

I have been personally interested in one or two efforts of 
this sort; and, if you will excuse the reference to myself 
which it will involve, I should be glad to say something 
of them. When I went to the town of Auburn, Me., ten 
years ago, I found the nucleus of a church union in a min- 
isters’ meeting which was held once in two weeks, to which 
six out of the seven ministers in the town were invited. I 
proposed that the seventh minister be invited. He was in- 
vited, joined the association, and was always afterward a 
valuable and valued member of it. To the Thanksgiving 
services and other general occasions all the churches ex- 
cept one had always been invited. This was coming so 
close to universal fellowship that we went one further, and 
invited this congregation. Thus it came about that within 
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a year we had all the ministers in town at our ministers’ 
meetings and all the congregations in town at our union 
services. These congregations and ministers were as fol- 
lows: the Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, Universal- 
ist, Free Baptist, Union, and Episcopalian. It even proved 
that, when occasion required, we could go so far as to pray 
together. In the last New Year’s prayer-meeting which I 
attended in the town of Auburn the leader was the Baptist 
minister. The meeting was held in the Free Baptist 
church. The principal speaker was the Universalist clergy- 
man, and the laymen represented all the churches in the 
community. 

Having thus got together, so that we were neither afraid 
nor suspicious of each other, we proceeded to do something 
together. And this is what we did. Here was one church 
situated in a new and growing part of the town, but numeri- 
cally and financially weak. The work which ought to be 
done in that part of the town this church could not do. 
Here was another church located in a part of the town where 
people were moving in and out continually. There was 
another located in a district where there was nothing in par- 
ticular for a church to do except to be decorous, The min- 
isters got together, and we said to one another: “ Though 
there are plenty of churches in this town, there are parts of 
the town and parts of the population which have no religious 
supervision. Among the hap-hazard efforts of the divided 
churches, the largest part of the field goes uncared for. 
What shall we do? This will we do. We will district the 
town into small sections, some containing a few houses, 
some containing a block or two, according to the locality 
and the need. Then we will get some person, absolutely 
without respect to what church he belongs to, to be the rep- 
resentative of the churches in his own district,— not the 
representative of his own church nor of any one church, but 
of all the churches of the city. The business of this person 
shall be to know all the families in his district, who they 
are, what they need, if anything, whether they have children 
who are out of school or out of Sunday-school, whether they 
have, before coming here, been members of churches or not, 
whether the pastor of any of the churches has ever called 
upon them, whether he can in any way do them any good.” 
In other words, what we proposed was that our representa- 
tive in each district should make the churches of the city do 
what they could and what they ought to for the people of 
that district. We proceeded to do it. The Methodist and 
Universalist ministers drew up a map of the city, and after 
careful examination divided it into one hundred and eighteen 
districts. In a meeting of the ministers we described the 
limits of one of these districts after another; and, as each 
district was pointed out on the map, the minister of one 
church or of another would say, “‘I have a man who would 
be a good representative in that district,” and so on, till 
the representatives were all appointed. When we could not 
find a representative of the right sort living in the district, 
we took one living outside of it. But we did not once stop 
to ask whether the Universalist church was getting more 
representatives than the Baptist or whether the Methodist 
was getting as many as it ought to have according 
to its size. We appointed them with exclusive refer- 
ence to their fitness, and did not even stop to count up at 
the end how many each church had. Then we appointed a 
secretary, under similar civil service reform principles, whose 
business was to stand as middleman between the individual 
pastors and churches on the one side and the one hundred 
and eighteen representatives upon the other. Then we 
formed an organization or constituency, of men and women 
from any and all of the churches, who were willing to join 
it, who believed in this kind of work, whose duties were to 
meet twice a year at the vestry of one of the churches, par- 
take of a lunch furnished by the church, pay their annual 
dues of one dollar, and listen to the reports of the secretary 
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and the annual address of the president upon the state of 
the community and the Christian Church. The purpose of 
this plan was simply that the churches might have the com- 
munity in hand, might know who and where the poor people 
were; might learn to distinguish the dead beats from the 
deserving, might corner the families that had been living 
first off one church and then off another and receiving aid 
from four or five at the same time, might know of all cases 
of accident, distress, or sickness, especially of people outside 
the churches, of all new arrivals, of unsanitary tenements 
and alleys, of anything, in short, that needed to be done 
and that the ministers or the churches could do for the com- 
munity. 

Some such plan as this is practicable in almost every com- 
munity, upon the supposition always that you can first get 
the churches together. One community needs one thing : 
another needs another. There are some things, for example, 
in Ann Arbor which do not need to be done in most towns; 
and some of these are precisely the things which the churches 
cannot do separately, but which they can do together. Such 
a plan as I have described will not produce an instantaneous 
millennium. It is not a panacea: it is only a tool. You 


‘must have it in the right hands, and you must know what 


to do with it after you have it. But it is a magnificent 


tool. 

The place for such work to begin, ordinarily, is in the 
smaller communities, for the simple reason that there can- 
not possibly be the same amount of misunderstanding 
among three churches as there can among a hundred. The 
needs of the smaller community, also, are more definite. 
There is less divergence of opinion as to what ought to be 
done. It is easier to win over one man and one church 
than itis ten men and ten churches.. But example is con- 
tagious. People know a good thing when they see some one 
else do it, even if they have not the ingenuity or the good 
nature to do it themselves. Let such methods as this be 
put into practice in the smaller and simpler communities, 
and the larger and more complex will follow in due course. 

The great thing is to make a start. If I preached in a 
community where I could not unite with everybody, I'd 
unite with somebody. I would not balk and spoil what 
union could be made for the sake of a larger union that 
could not be made. I’d make a start, and let it spread as 
fast as it would. A little good feeling, a little common 
sense, a practicable aim, and not too much machinery are the 
chief prerequisites. 


What keeps people from entering upon such Christian’ 


Carelessness, indifference, no doubt, preju- 
dice also in part. But there is a thing which is much 
harder to manage than any of these. The thing which 
keeps many good Christian people from any such enterprise 
is the feeling that there is some compromise involved in it,— 
some sacrifice of principle or conviction. Now convictions 
are such scarce things in any community where I have ever 
lived that I have never knowingly tempted a man who had 
them to surrender them. What shall it profit a man if he 
gain a whole big bundle of churches and lose himself? Let 
a man follow his convictions and be true to himself, even if 
he has to be an Ishmaelite. 

But all this strikes me as being absolutely a misappre- 
hension. I cannot see that any question of the surrender 
of convictions is so much as raised in these premises. I 
cannot discern where any necessity for compromise comes 
in. It is not a question about what we shall any of us be- 
lieve or how near to come to an agreement in our theories of 
religion. It is merely a question whether we will do to- 
gether, for the communities in which we find ourselves, 
some very important and valuable things which we can 
never expect to do alone. The man who, from either side 
of the fence, increases the misunderstanding which now 
exists among the churches, and postpones the good day 


work as this? 
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when work of this kind shall be possible, has something to 
answer for. If I had conscientious scruples which kept me 
from entering upon any such work, I should obey them; 
but in the mean time I should pray earnestly to be relieved 
of them. Convictions, as I said, are somewhat ultimate 
things, which we have neither the right nor the desire to 
ignore, But they are only like all other things. They are 
not necessarily good in themselves. They are good if they 
ate good; and, if they are bad, they are bad. All convic- 
tions, however sincere and conscientious, which postpone 
the day of mutual understanding and common effort, I re- 
gard as unfortunate. While such convictions remain, in the 
minds of many most excellent Christian people, we cannot 
do very much together. But we can do what we can. We 
can look forward to the time when a better understanding 
of each other and a better appreciation of our place in the 
life of the community shall make such common work easy 
and natural; we can avoid in word and deed anything that 
can postpone it; we-can, by mutual concession and courtesy, 
greatly hasten its approach; and we can be ready for it 
when it comes. The Eternal Spirit in whom we all live and 
labor, and whose purpose it is to reconcile all things unto 
himself, will hasten it in his own good time. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The Unity of Ethics, 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 


The conception that man has formed of the power of God has 
grown larger with the course of the ages; yet one feels that 
the modern conception of the new psychology is as the stam- 
mering utterance of a child compared with the infinite real- 
ity. There are those, however, who seem to be mentally 
intoxicated by this more vivid conception of infinite power, 
and who draw therefrom conclusions that are plainly unten- 
able. 

No vagary is more startling nor more deplorable than is 
the assumption that absolute, unconditioned, irresponsible 
power is synonymous with the nature of God. Its bald state- 
ment is its sufficient condemnation, but many an argument 
has been tinged by its subtle suggestiveness. 

‘You say,’ exclaims the theologian, “that you cannot 
reconcile this special tenet that I present to you with the 
goodness of God. As to the tenet, I declare that it must be 
accepted. Your plea that it contradicts the goodness of God 
is sheer presumption. How dare you to question the goodness 
of God? Is he not omnipotent? Shall he not act as he 
pleases, without abatement of his perfect goodness and per- 
fect love?” 

This argument has a pious air. It is really a specious 
sophistry, and as shallow as specious. It is the ancient trick 
of so defining a subject as to make it logically one thing, 
and then straightway announcing it another. It names God, 
but it does not declare him. Love, wisdom, goodness, are 
eternal realities. Their nature is unalterable: any change in 
their nature is unthinkable. God is not mere power; he is 
the perfection of love, wisdom, and goodness as well. These 
are his attributes in all their eternal immutability. Failing 
these, you have something other than God. 

Admitting the premises, however, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, the only logical conclusion is agnosticism. Man has a 
moral nature: he distinguishes between right and wrong, be- 
tween good and evil. His perception is not perfect, but it is 
real; and he does not distinguish by whim, but upon princi- 
ple. The anchor of his moral convictions is his sense of the 
eternal immutability of the distinction between good and 
evil. One can never be the other. Now to present the 
omnipotence of God as of such a nature as to make any 
act of God “good” without reference to the fundamental 
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distinction that man assumes, as everywhere else, existent 
between good and evil is to deny to man, for all practical pur- 
poses, any possible chance of knowing God in the sphere of 
ethics. It may, indeed, leave to man some conception of an 
Ultimate Force ; but such a conception is not, in any fair use 
of the word, a conception of God. 

Were the argument sound, then one of two things must be 
certain: either the distinction between good and evil abides — 
and yet God disregards that distinction in the exercise of his 
own will—or he changes their very nature at his pleasure. 
In the first instance, one must choose between an unethical 
Deity —a conception that negatives both the Hebrew and 
the Christian view of God as Supreme Righteousness — or 
else hold that God changes from good to evi], and yet remains 
good,— a proposition which does not commend itself by its 
reasonabieness. 

As. for the second instance, if it be held that God, as 
Omnipotent Creator, has power to change the very nature 
of things, it is an argument that proves too much. For, as 
in a mathematical problem a constant factor can be 
eliminated, so a fundamental change of this sort would 
merely leave matters as they were in the first place. It is 
really but a variation of the old, old juggle with names. If 
one choose to call sugar salt and salt sugar, sugar re- 
mains sugar and salt salt, nevertheless; and, were all the 
sugar in existence to take on the characteristics of salt, and 
all the salt those of sugar, sugar and salt would still con- 
tinue to exist. Neither could be both simultaneously. A 
great many imaginative persons have probably speculated 
as to “how I would feel if I were some one else, and that 
some one else were I,” overlooking the fact that sucha 
change would involve a change of memory, so that, were A to 
become absolutely B, and B absolutely A, neither of them 
could possibly be aware of the change, if change there 
could be said to be. 

This sophistry in its last analysis is an attempt to har- 
monize statements that are mutually exclusive. 

If God is to be known at all, it must be possible to 
predicate certain things concerning him, and predications 
of him must not contradict each other. Love cannot be 
hate. Good cannot be evil. Modern psychology will have 
no juggling with names. What a thing is, it zs. It cannot 
retain all its characteristics and be something else, nor 
change its characteristics without becoming something else. 
God, in all his infinity of holiness, power, wisdom, and 
love, may well exceed the comprehension of the human soul 
throughout eternity. Man would indeed be presumptuous, 
were he to claim swch a comprehension of God. 

On the other hand, man may well hold firmly to the 
belief not only that God is infinite holiness, power, wisdom, 
and love, but that mankind has a just, however limited, 
conception of the nature of those attributes. Within the 
capacity of his nature, man can even believe that he can 
share them with God; and, seeking to form the most perfect 
conception of them that it is possible for him to form, he 
holds this as his conception of the nature of God. Less 
perfect than this let no man dare to proclaim him, for 
less perfect than this can no man conceive him by any argu- 
ment that will bear the test of logic. Moreover, if any man 
believes in the immutability of ethical distinctions, and 
not in an ethical chaos, he must hold firmly to the principle 
so admirably stated in the lines by Whittier : — 


‘** Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 
But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me.” 


And man may well feel that a constantly increasing percep- 
tion of the nature of God can be the employment of a happy 
eternity. 

SALEM, Mass, 
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The Education of a Saviour of Men.” 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 
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Though he were son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered, and, being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him.— HEx. viii. 8, 9. 


It will be generally conceded that the great word in human 
education is obedience. Even those who believe that the 
human mind is the home of innate ideas, and, banking upon 
this conception, seek not simply to fill the mind of the child 
with new knowledge, but to lead up to the new knowledge 
from knowledge already his inheritance by the process of the 
generations,— even these will find that obedience consists in 
the matching of the child’s susceptibilities and capacity to- 
gether, and that the order and harmony of his education lie 
in that word “obedience,” keeping step, looking whither the 
generations point, opening the eyes to the light that visits 
them, entering the doors that are open to willing feet,—in a 
word, “the willing and the obedient” in education, as in 
human life, “shall eat of the fat of the land,” as the Scripture 
says. 

This great word in human education is no less the great 
word in human salvation, and in our use of that term there 
is little to choose between education and salvation, if those 
terms are rightly understood ; for the salvation that is moral 
health is the salvation that comes to him who is led out to 
the opportunities of life. Since education is the training of 
every faculty to the exercise of its proper function, moral 
health must of necessity result. But this obedience, which 
is almost coincident with salvation, is an obedience of con- 
formity to law, not an obedience of conformity to decree. 
The decree is uttered from a self-assertive will. The law 
unfolds itself from the conditions that are native to the world. 
Let us distinguish. The beginnings of civilization are part 
of the impact of one controlling will upon another. It is the 
masterful spirit. in patriarchal times, the household leader, 
who is master. A little further on it is the dominant, con- 
trolling influence of the chief of his tribe, then of the tribe 
that is chief among the tribes, then of the federation in which 
the decree gradually moulds itself into the agreement that 
things are best that are together. And so step by step, from 
point to point, we proceed to the transference of the imposed 
law to the soul that adopts it as its own right and good. 
Take the education of the child in your own household. 
You hope to see growing the tendency to adopt as its own 
the rules that have been imposed. The little wilful animal 
that ought to be selfish in the beginnings of its life,—for it 
shares with its poorer relations of the lower world the strug- 
gle for existence, which shows itself first in the dominance 
of the will,—that little selfish, wilful creature is guided, 
restrained, and directed by a will that it trusts, and so far 
adopts the guidance, until it is guided by a will that it under- 
stands, and then fully adopts the guidance as its own; for in 
the faces of our mothers we first behold God. At her knees 
we said our prayers to her, calling God Our Father, but 
meaning her, the mother, as we prayed. 

And so, step by step in that curious evolution of a human 
soul, in that strange development that passes upon human 
life, the time came for the child, for each of us, for your 
children as you watch them now, when the hand imposed in 
restraint is the hand that is grasped in trust. Finally, the 
child enacts law for itself, enforces these laws upon itself, 
turns the streams of authority from its own soul upon life, 
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because the law that had been imposed has become the law 
that is loved. That is the whole process of human educa- 
tion. ‘That is the experience of the human race and the in- 
dividual in its last analysis; and that is the meaning that 
Jesus gave to those splendid words of his, ‘‘ Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil,”—to enrich, to fill full, to complete. 
Who were the prophets, and what was the law? The law 
was obligation: the prophets were aspiration. “ Think not 
therefore,” said he, “in this larger liberty that I come to 
announce, and which I myself in my own experience must 
show, that I am come to. destroy obligation that like the 
centripetal force that is upon the planet holds, by unseen 
bonds, the planet to its centre. Think not that I am come 
to check the aspirations of life. These two forces, centrip- 
etal and centrifugal, mutually acting, shall keep life to its 
orbit.” 

I call your attention to the statement. of the text from this 
position. Here is the statement in an early Epistle to fol- 
lowers of Jesus of the Jewish faith, saying that whatever 
mystery may surround him (and the chapter from which this’ 
text is taken is a chapter instinct with mystery and mysti- 
cism), that whatever the word ‘son ” may mean in the 
nomenclature of the early church, that though he were any- 
thing most great and intimate with God, though he were 
Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered, and that, being made perfect in that process, he be- 
came the author of salvation of the eternities, as distinguished 
from the securities of time, to all them that obey him. 
This is the story of a saviour being saved. This is the 
process by which he came to be “the author” of any power 
over human life, by the realization of that power in his own 
life. You have not touched the meaning of his life until you 
have translated it out of the facts of history into the laws of 
human experience. The Beatitudes must be read in the 
light of a personal experience, not saying that some other 
“pure in heart shall see God,” but the speaker in the un- 
troubled waters of his breast beholds the shining stars of 
that divine communion. It is not that some other “ shall 
be meek” and unconsidered, but in some remote time shall 
inherit the earth, but that he, the speaker, has quieted his 
soul until he is content with the revenues of peace that are 
laid upon the constant opening of his daily life of meekness 
and quietness. These Beatitudes are the blessednesses of 
one who és dlessed because he is just that he describes. 

Now note some words in this text that theology has taken 
out of the vocabulary of personal experience and put into 
the artificial vocabulary of theologic meaning. Take the 
word “son.” All the debate of centuries over the nature of 
Christ turns upon that word. Was he Son of Man by some 
mysterious process? Was he Son of God by some sudden 
exaltation? Was he Son of God according to a fable like 


the fables of pagan literature, or was he Son of God in some | 


exceptional way which no other ever attained? These are 
the guesses of theologic fancy. For the purposes of this 
hour and of this time, if he were not Son of God in such 
filial relations as we may hold, then he were not Son of God 
for us. It is the statement that runs all through the New 
Testament, that his secret was not the secret of sacrifice: it 
was the secret of filial at-one-ness with God. I like the 
little story that you have all heard. As the father read the 
Scripture in the family, and the child that was dearest to 


him sat at his knee,— the child that shared his journeys, and ~ 


into whose sport he himself was not too old to enter,— when 
he came to the passage, “I and my Father are one,” the 
child looked up with a blessed insight, and said, “Just like 
you and me, papa.” ‘Thus theologies fail and are ineffect- 
ual beside the insight of the child’s mind that knows that all 
doors into the Father’s heart are open and are never shut, 
and all access is immediate and never procured. This word 
“son,” so much spoiled, must, for our Christian life, if it be 
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quality in mere pain, in mere agony of nerve. 
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with the meanings of daily life, of filial relationship. 

So the term “suffered” in this connection has been 
spoiled to the thinking of many, It is made the sign of 
Sacrifice or it is the pledge of asceticism. The sacrifice, 
according to his teaching who was to become a saviour of 
men, gathers its meaning from the heart that offers it. ‘If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest”’ 
what in the hurry of thy days thou hast forgotten, what in 
the artificialities of thy worship even thou hast lost sight of; 
“if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift,” The sanctities of worship 
lie in the heart of the worshipper. So the word ‘suffering ” 
in its other aspect of ascetic denial, the offering of life’s 
severities to God, reducing its joys until they present the 
least possible delight of life to the God out of whose heart 
all joy has flowed like a.river, the emaciation of life until 
the very prayers that are offered are mere phantoms of desire, 
and the thought is anemic and pale and ineffectual,— that 
is not suffering in the sense of this text. No, the suffering 
that is effectual in the formation of character could not be 
until the moral sense had arrived in the world. There is a 
suffering and there is a joy that are led up from the low 
levels of our animal life. But there is no regenerative 
Are the 
knotted nerves of pain new bonds to bind us to the heart of 
joy? Ithink not. Nor is the joy that comes up from the 
lower orders of our life in itself sacred. There is a joy that 
comes,— we give God thanks for it, as we give God thanks 
for food, for light and air,— there is a joy that comes out 
of the simple fulness of our blood, out of the clearness of 
our brains, out of the touch of the crisp air of the autumn 
upon our lips; but it has nothing to do with character. 
The creature in the field feels it. The early song of the 
spring and the nesting time of the birds is native to it, But 
with the advent of the moral sense in the world, in that 
moment when a man could think about his thought, in the 
moment when he could determine whether his thought ought 
to have been thought at all, in that hour in which he could 
distinguish between the force of a motive that was like a 
freshet and the worth of a motive that might be like dew, 
between the force of a motive that was like the mighty rush- 
ing wind and the worth of a motive that he heard as a still, 
small voice,— in that moment suffering brought its contribu- 
tion to meekness and patience and strength, and in that 
moment joy brought its contribution to divine communion 
and sacred affections. There is no suffering that can be 
regenerative that does not hold relationship to the moral 
sense. The suffering that is regenerative is suffering for 
the sake of a great ideal. Suffering that is regenerative is 
the suffering of a great denial, because one must not enrich 
his lower nature at the expense of this newly arrived moral 
sense. There is many a woman in this land in whom the 
instinct of motherhood has been held as a perpetual offering 
upon the altars of God because the higher obligations of 
the home forbade the building of a home for herself. The 
great multitude of the maiden madonnas upon whose breasts 
lie the children of other women! The great company of 
those who have given their lives for the service of men, not 
because they failed of the normal instincts of life, but 
because they dedicated themselves to the building up of life 
as it was next to them, not going either in forced quest of 
duty nor striving for forbidden joy! So all along the line, 
quite down to the elemental instincts of life. Suffering that 
perfects is the suffering in which the moral nature assumes 
the right over all the functions of life. 

Now we come to this word “ perfect.” Was Christ per- 
fect in the popular sense? Ido not know. I know that I 
have only seen two or three people who seemed to me com- 
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pletely like him; and, until the number grows of those who 
seem to me to reproduce the life of Christ, I shall content 
myself to think of him as first of his kind. I read the 
pages of the Gospels, and I am struck with three things: 
they come upon one like a direct challenge. First, the nat- 
uralness of Jesus of Nazareth, his identification with human 
nature at every point. Next, the moral certainty of Jesus of 
Nazareth,— how he has no debate with himself, but goes 
straight to the moral end that is before him, and drives clean 
through all the sophistries that are proposed to him, and 
strikes the heart of the moral issue in every problem. Then 
I am struck with the intellectual pre-eminence of Jesus 
Christ. All the doctors of the law. seem pedlers of small 
moralities beside him, whilst the great standard of intel- 
lectual honesty and of moral force and of intellectual power 
was borne aloft above their small contentions and attempts 
at life. So the word “ perfect’? here must be taken also out 
of the vocabulary of theological discussion, doctrinal, dog- 
matic use; and it means in this text mature, full-orbed, 
complete. Though he were son, it was not enough. He 
was a son learning in God’s school, by the discipline that 
being in God’s school imposes upon every pupil of the Holy 
Spirit; and being made perfect in this obedience learned 
by what he suffered, he is at last able to say, “ Follow 
me.” 

I have already spoken to you of what salvation means in 
this sense. It does not mean escaping the punishment of 
sin. It means rather that there shall be no more sin. Ido. 
not know how long it will require for this universe to be 
made obedient to the will of God in its moral sense as it is 
in its physical forces; but I dream of a time, far-off,— 
‘‘that far-off, divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves,’ — when in the moral nature of men, wherever it may 
be, in heaven or earth or hell, there shall not be left one 
impulse that is disobedient to the will of God, any more 
than in the physical universe to-day there is a disobedient 
atom or a truant impulse. All is obedient save only man; 
for he is the son, and must learn obedience. ‘That is the 
divine lesson. 

Thus we restore the great words of life to their place in 
the vocabulary of experience. The term.“ son” is no longer 
a. speculation as to the nature of Christ. Itis a statement of 
the filial relation of man tohis Father. The term “suffering ”’ 
is no longer the badge of asceticism nor the test of ignominy. 
It is the lot of an undeveloped and immature race. The 
term “ perfect” is not the arrogation to one’s self of virtues 
that are not common, but the rounding out and flowering of 
experience in terms of personal virtues. “ Salvation” is not 
something procured, but achieved; not something that is 
given, but attained. It is moral health: it is complete de- 
velopment. It is the result of education of the whole man. 
And the word “eternal” is not simply everlasting, but be- 
longing to the things that are not transient, the spiritual is- 
sues of life. 

Now the ideal that is presented in this text is a son of 
God obedient to the law, and paying any price that he may 
attain a salvation that he may convey. You say that is a 
body of theologic statement. It is the very epitome of the 
struggling ideals of the world,—a son of God obedient to 
the law and paying any price to attain a salvation which he 
may convey to others of his kind. 

Now I desire to call your attention to the education 
through suffering, which'is the price paid. I have defined 
suffering not as something imposed, but as the inevitable 
We are not to 
excuse the things that we lament on the ground that they 
are human. We are to charge upon the fact that we 
are not yet human the things that we lament in the failures 
of our character and the infirmities of ourstate. This text is 
the picture of the ideal human,—a filial relation in a con- 
scious son of God which commits itself to the training of 
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the experiences of life that moral health may result, and a 
moral health result that shall become contagious. For you 
can catch good humor: why should you not catch good 
health? ‘¢ As iron sharpeneth iron,’’ says the old proverb, 
“so doth the face of a man that of his friend.” You 
know that the whole principle of intercourse and communi- 
cation of ideas is that one man flies a signal that is reflected 
in the mirror of another man’s mind. So, then, salvation 
has not reached its acme: it has not found its apotheosis of 
complete development until it is winning, wooing, soliciting, 
compelling, the human lives with which it comes in contact. 
Let us see, then, what was this suffering of Christ. We 
lose sight of his life in his dying. We lose sight of the 
manger-cradle in which he lay, the human breast upon 
which he was nourished, in the vision of the “ Ecce Homo” 
with his crown of thorns. But that is not the whole story. 
The old preachers used to say that it was a suffering for 
him to come into human life. They used to say that the 
fact that ‘“‘ he covered the cloth of gold of his divinity with 
the poor rags of our humanity ” was in itself a degradation 
and suffering. You cannot find that he ever held that view. 
You cannot discover that in the apostolic writings. No. 
‘He is not ashamed to call them brethren,” says the 
apostle. ‘ Behold,’ says Christ in the apostolic writing,— 
“behold, I and the children that thou hast given me.” In 
the prayer that is attributed to him in John’s Gospel, we 
read: “I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified 
through the truth.” “I no longer call you servants, but 
friends. The servant knoweth not what his lord doeth, but 
all things I have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you.” So throughout the whole Gospel the identity of 
his nature with our own is not the mark of his humiliation, 
but the open door of his opportunity and our exaltation. So, 
then, we may dismiss all these fancies of theology by which 
the vision of heaven is to be dimmed by the experiences of 
earth, 

What were the educational sufferings of Jesus? First, the 
deliberate choice of a narrow lot by a great nature. There 
never was a great man in the world who did not know, by the 
movements of his own spirit, the strength of his flight and 
the power of his stride, and the grasp of his mind and the 
keen ambitions of his life, and the lift above the levels of 
his condition, until it has been found impossible, over and 
over again, for men to content themselves on the levels of 
their birth; and they are seen by their helpless associates 
winging their way in the wide heaven of some enlarged op- 
portunity. Was it not so with him? Is it possible that, 
being a carpenter, he thought that the highest ambition of 
life? Is it possible that the commonplaces of the mean 
town of Nazareth were congenial to him? Is it possible 
that he could associate himself with the dull minds of his 
immediate disciples and feel no straining desire for other 
association? Here was a nature finely strung to the high- 
est thought and purpose. Here was a nature susceptible of 
suffering just in the ratio in which it was capable of joy. 
Here was a nature steeped in divine communion, and yet 
held down to the dusty paths of Palestine and the curling 
shavings of the carpenter’s bench, the stale converse about 
the well at Nazareth, and the dull monotony of Israel’s law 
rigid in platitudes. That was his condition. Could he 
have risen above it? You have read the Gospels most in- 
adequately if you do not see on, almost every page the 
open door at which he might have gone out into the larger 
experiences of that vital time in which he lived. We are | 
accustomed to think of Palestine as a little, narrow margin 
upon the Mediterranean, a province of Syria inhabited by a 
people whom so many have despised, a people who have 
been taught to be cunning by lack of opportunity for the 
ordinary output of their life. And so, we say, he was a 
humble man, humbly born, humbly employed, and going 
about his way in a simple life. You forget that that narrow 
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margin upon the lip of Asia was the meeting ground of all 
the forces of the East and West in the time that he lived. 
You forget that he lived in the age of Rome’s great names. 
It was the culminating point of Roman power and influence: 
it held as part of its experience the history of Palestine. 
You forget that Syria upon the north and Judza upon the 
south and what is Europe now upon the west and all that 
great civilization, hardly yet decayed, upon the immediate 
east were hovering about this little province, knowing it to 
be the key of Asia and the open door of Europe, and that 
the caravans that passed from west to east and from east to 
west took Damascus for a point of departure upon the 
one side and turned its laden camels or its shipping 
toward Greece upon the south-west, and that here in this 
Roman world of which Palestine was a part in this time of 
contention so vital and real that we underestimate the 
power of those who constituted its component parts in this 
time,— here was a man who saw the possibilities of revolu- 
tion, who felt the possibilities of power, who knew what the 
contending powers were which had Rome for their expres- 
sion and Palestine for their field, and yet held himself 
aloof, living the life of a mendicant, fed by the bounty of 
others, ministered to by the common people, the friend of 
the suspected classes, the champion of the poor. Is there 
no suffering in that? However free the choice may be and 
however complete the sacrifice, a man fronts visions of his 
power before he makes the final surrender to the narrow 
limits of his life. ‘That is in itself the great renunciation. 
We read “ The Light of Asia,” and wonder how Sakya-Mouni, 
the Buddha, as he came to be, could leave the palace of his 
father, the king, desert his household, and go out to the 
mendicant life that gave to Buddhism its origin and inspira- 
tion. Here is a surrender, not of circumstance, but of 
nature,— the laying of power and ambition and desire and 
the fine issues of life upon an altar built of the common 
dust of our humanity: the only thing which seemed certain 
was that his life must be broken off with nothing done of 
all he dreamed. 
New York. — 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer makes us feel the divine presence,— the presence 
of a heavenly Father and an Almighty friend. That pres- 
ence must be consolation, strength, and joy. He who 
“prays without ceasing” will “rejoice evermore.”— W./. 
Fox. 

& 


We are touched with the music of all sweet singers; the 


deep things of the sages stir the abysses of our hearts; the | 


more we feel the greatness of God’s strongest sons, the more 
are we conscious that we, too, are his well beloved.— Charles 
Beard. 

' Cd 


Into all our lives, in many simple, familiar, homely ways, 
God infuses the element of joy from the surprises of life, 
which unexpectedly brighten our days and fill our eyes with 
light,— and it may be with a tear,— as our heart is touched 
with the thought of his unlooked-for goodness.— Samuel 
Longfellow. \ 

& 


We can understand but little of the glorious future where 
man is one with God in light and love, but we can under- 
stand Jesus, the white flower gleaming out through the dark- 
ness, the fragrance wafted to us in the night; and we know 
that’to be”like him will be the crown of all our hopes.— 
Joseph Wood. 
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Our Journal for RBetober: 


To avoid misconceptions, I think it best to reprint here 
the following paragraph which appeared in the last issue of 
Word and Work: “tis planned to have Word and Work 
present from month to month what will amount to a journal 
of the public proceedings of the president and secretary of 
the Association and the field secretaries, together with a 
similar statement as to all distinctively missionary services 
rendered by the State secretaries and by other persons, so 
far as the reports are obtainable. This will be done because 
it is assumed that these facts are of interest to the supporters 
of the Association, and not because the movements of these 
individuals are intrinsically more important than those of 
other workers for the same cause. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation find many reasons why it is desirable to keep their 
constituents well informed as to the details of their adminis- 
tration of the great responsibility laid upon them.” 

We desire to have this journal present from month to 
month, in this way, the activities of our officers and ministers 
which can be called missionary. We shall be grateful to any 
minister who is doing service outside of that rendered to his 
parish if he will permit us to chronicle such activities in 
this monthly journal. It is not pretended that this journal 
will succeed in reporting all the missionary activity of the 
Unitarian body, but we shall call attention to such facts as 
we become aware of. Cuartes E. St. Joun. 


The Journal of the President of the Association. 


A journal, particularly if it be condensed, is a matter of 
dry bones. I cannot clothe the skeleton fitly, but the mere 
record of occupation in the month of October must suffice. 
October 1 found me on my way westward, and at noon on 
the 2d I reached Meadville. That evening I preached 
the installation sermon at the services of installation for 
the new president of Meadville School,—an event of the 
first significance in our fellowship. All the impressions of 
the occasion and of the life and work of the church and 
school were most encouraging. The pleasant hospitality of 
the Meadville homes, the spirit of the faculty and students, 
the enthusiastic reception of Mr. and Mrs. Southworth, 
were all foretokens of new vitality. The next morning, by 
the courtesy of the acting president of Allegheny College, I 
had the privilege of speaking to the faculty and students 
of the college, and of looking over the new library and 
observatory. Then I was called on for a brief address at 
the session of the Middle States Conference which was 
being held in the Meadville church, and in the afternoon 
took the train for Jamestown, N.Y., where in the evening I 
had the pleasure of meeting the people of the Independent 
Congregational Church at their quarterly gathering, and 
of speaking to them as best I could of the life and work of 
our fellowship. 

October 4 I had planned to spend at Chautauqua; but 
the summer boats and trains had all been taken off, and a 
steady downpour of rain was discouraging. I therefore 
took train to Westfield, and, changing there, reached 


- Erie, Pa., in the evening.. 


- Sunday morning, October 5, I led the worship of the 


church in Erie, and talked with the officers and friends of 
the brave little society. The afternoon train took me to 
Dunkirk, N.Y., where I was cordially greeted and hospi- | 
tably entertained. In the evening I preached for the Inde- 

pendent Congregational Society and had opportunity to 

confer with the minister and trustees, The next morning 

I spoke by invitation to the teachers and students of the 

State Normal School at Fredonia, and visited the superb 

new school building. The noon train took me to Buffalo, — 
where I had a part in the evening in the service of installa- 

tion of the ministers of the Church of Our Father and of the 

Parkside Unitarian Church. I was obliged to leave the 

pleasant reception that followed the service, in order to take 

the midnight train for Boston. 

The next day after my return to Boston I had the pleasure 
of going to Chelmsford, Mass., to take part in the installa- 
tion service of the new minister ; and at the end of the week, 
in company with Mrs. Eliot, I ran away into the hills of 
Southern New Hampshire for two days of much-needed rest 
and refreshment. October 13 brought to the office the 
members of the New England Missionary Council, and I had 
the privilege of presiding at the session of the council both 
morning and afternoon. ‘Tuesday, the 14th, was occupied 
with the meetings of the board of directors and its commit- 
tees. In the absence of the secretary the preparation of the 
business and the conduct of the committee meetings fell to 
me; and, as soon as the board adjourned at four in the after- 
noon, I hastened to take a train for Northampton, Mass., 
where I arrived just in time for the evening session of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference. 

The next day I spoke twice at the conference session, and 
late in the afternoon took train to Worcester, where I shared 
the impulse and inspiration of the annual sermon preached 
by Dr. Savage before the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
The next day, in the Second Parish Church, I brought the 
greetings of the National Association to the Sunday School 
Society, and then returned to the office in Boston, where the 
next two days were spent in catching up with the accumu- 
lated mail and business. Sunday, October 19, my preach- 
ing appointment was at Arlington, where the annual collection 
for the work of the Association was taken up; and the next 
day I led the informal conference of workers in the library 
of the Association Building. I had hoped to be able to go 
on Tuesday, the 2rst, to the Institute at Plymouth, and to 
take part in the interesting sessions of the meeting; but the 
pressure of business was too great, and I was obliged to 
forego the privilege of meeting the brethren and hearing the 
inspiring addresses of the Institute. Committee meetings, 
interviews, and correspondence filled the days of the week 
full. 

My appointment for Sunday, October 26, was at Weston. 
On the next day I joined in the Monday conference in the 
building, and in the evening was the closing speaker at the 
dinner of the Channing Club, I had expected to spend 
the next two days at Tarrytown; but word was received of 
the postponement of the dedication of the new build- 
ings of the Hackley School, and there was plenty to 
do at home. 

Thursday, the 30, came the meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference, where I made an impromptu address; and on the 
last day of the month I opened the meeting of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association in Tremont Temple, and then 
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met with the trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund. I 
find that in addition to the extemporaneous sermons and ad- 
dresses which are noted above I have, during the month, 
written two sermons, one book review for a magazine, three 
short articles for the Civzstian Register, and two hundred 
and forty-two letters. 


Journal of the Secretary. 


OcrTosrR 1. 3 P.M.I addressed the Branch Alliance of 
the First Parish, Dorchester, Mass.,on the subject, “ Pres- 
ent Aspects of our Work.” The vitality of this Branch was 
indicated by a large attendance in spite of a heavy rain. 

Ocroser 4. Took a nine-hour journey to Syracuse, N.Y. 

OcroBeR 5. Attended the morning service and Sunday- 
school of the Unitarian Congregational Society at Syracuse, 
hearing Rev. S. R. Calthrop preach. At the evening ser- 
vice I preached the sermon for the ordination and installation 


of Albert W. Clark, assistant minister of the society. The 


MAY MEMORIAL CHURCH, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


crowded congregation at the ordination service, strengthen- 
ing the impression already given by the spirited Sunday- 
school which filled to overflowing the room assigned to it, 
bore witness to the interest already felt in the new minister ; 
and the noble prayer of ordination uttered by the senior 
pastor gave unconscious evidence of the gladness with which 
he receives his helper. At midnight I took train for Chi- 
cago, arriving there late on the afternoon of the 6th, 

Ocroper 7. Spent the forenoon in conference with Mr. 
Hawley, secretary of the Western Conference. In the 
afternoon went to Kenosha, Wis. At 7.30 P.M. preached the 
sermon at the opening of the Wisconsin State Conference. 

OcroBEeR 8. Attended three sessions of the conference, 
taking part more or less in each, and presiding at the after- 
noon and evening business sessions. At 9.15 P.M. took 
train for Milwaukee to catch the night express for Minne- 
apolis. ; 

OcrozER g. Arrived at Minneapolis at noon, too late for 
the opening session of the Minnesota State Conference, but 
in time for the ministers’ Junch at the Commercial Club. 
Here two Jewish, four Universalist, and eight Unitarian 
ministers held friendly concourse. Attended the afternoon 
and evening sessions of the conference, speaking infor- 
mally in the afternoon. 

OctToBER 10. The Minesota Conference continued. At- 
tended three sessions. At 11.30 A.M. gave an address on 
“ Qur Missionary Motive.” At 9.30 P.M. gave the closing 
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address of the conference, on “ The Message as we now 
proclaim it.” This conference was noteworthy for the 
strong and earnest addresses of three laymen,— Mr. S. R. 
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FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, KENOSHA, WIS. F 


Child, Mr. W. L. Chapin, and Mr. O. W. Firkins. Both 
here and in Wisconsin the attendance was very small, the 
general public seeming to pay slight heed to what we were 
doing. But none were disheartened in the conferences, and 
the consecrated determination of the ministers gave here 
a spiritual power often lacking in more largely attended 
meetings. ; 

A noteworthy improvement in the condition of individual 
parishes was reported from Kenosha, Duluth, Hanska, 
Nazareth Church, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Fargo, while 
from none cf the churches in these two conferences was 
there any report of diminished strength. 

OcToBER 11. From g A.M. to 8 P.M. occupied in travel- 
ling from Minneapolis to Sioux City, la. The day was 
spent in writing letters, a Zegister article, this journal to 
date, and in preparations for the meetings lying ahead. 

OcroBER 12. Preached at the Sioux City church, and at- 
tended the Sunday-school. In spite of a heavy rain a 
goodly congregation assembled in evidence of the earnest- 
ness of this church. A commodious new parsonage built 
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free from debt made the same testimony. At 5 P.M, took 
train for Des Moines, reaching that city at 1.30 4.M. on the 
13th. ined 

OcroBER 13. At 9.30 A.M. conducted the devotional ser- 
vice at the Des Moines Conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
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Association. From that time until 5.30 p.m. I was. steadily 
occupied at the sessions and committee meetings of the con- 
ference, having been made an honorary member of the 
Committee on Business. At 4 P.M. made an half-hour ad- 
dress, besides speaking several times upon various points 
where it was desired that the representatives of.the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association should be heard. 

OcroperR 14, Again busy from 9.30 a.M. to 5.30,P.M. at 
the Iowa Conference, hearing every speaker, sharing in every 
discussion, and giving much attention to personal conversa- 
tion with individuals. This was a particularly good confer- 
ence for the general value of its addresses and the interest 

_of its discussions, but the most far-reaching of its influences 
will perhaps arise from its having completely restored har- 
monious relations between the Iowa Association and the 
National Association. As it has been known to many that 
mutual misunderstandings have existed here, it is well to re- 
port thus openly that the friction is at anend. The secre- 
tary, in re-enforcement of earlier efforts of President Eliot 
and Rey. F. C. Southworth, has been able to satisfy the 

workers in Iowa that the officers of the National Association 
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heartily assent to the local independence of the State Asso- 
ciation in missionary effort; and at the same time he has won 
_in the open debate of the local conference a general and 
cordial recognition of the necessity of a central organization 
which shall be truly national. So far as the secretary has 
been responsible for the past misunderstandings, he trusts 
‘that his share in correcting and surrendering them will atone. 
‘This conference has demonstrated afresh the value of the 
presence of national officers at all local conferences. 

The workers in the Iowa Association have for a year or 
two been following the wise policy of getting all existing 
‘churches in the State upon a sound footing before special 
effort is made for the establishment of new churches. The 
especial care of the executive officers of the Association has 
been for Iowa City, Cherokee, Washta, Decorah, Perry, Ida 
Grove, Burlington, Iowa Falls, Manley, West Liberty, and 
the hope for headquarters’ building at Des Moines. Toward 
this building $12,000 has been pledged, and a debt of $1,700 
‘has been paid off on the Des Moines church as a prelim- 
inary step toward the rebuilding. The financial receipts 
from the churches of the State for missionary work have 
been larger than in any previuos year. 

The prosperous church at Humboldt is a shining example 
of the fact that it is possible to maintain a strong Unitarian 
church in a small town, Among the good things that are 
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being done by the ministers in the State of Iowa it is worth 
while to call especial attention to the fact that Rev. D. J. H. 
Ward of Iowa City, though working for a small salary, has 
given to the State work $200 received for afternoon preach- 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, DES MOINES, IA. 


ing at West Liberty, which he might with entire propriety 
have kept for himself. 

OcTOBER 15. Spent some time at the Iowa Headquarters, 
which have been established on the street floor of a business 
block, with an attractive window display of books, photo- 
graphs, and cards of information. At noon took train for 
Omaha, which was reached at 5.30 p.M. At 8 P.M. meta 
group of the people of our Omaha church, and conferred 
with them about the national aspects of our work until ten 
o’clock. At 10.30 started for Kansas City on the way to 
Wichita, Kan. 

Octoser 16. Arrived at Wichita at 5 P.M., and at eight 
o’clock assisted in the dedication of the attractive new 
church by offering the prayer and preaching the sermon. 
At the close of the service held a careful business conference 


with some thirty of the people with reference to their need of 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, WICHITA, KAN, 


a loan from the Church Building Loan Fund, About 300 
persons attended this dedication, and the minister and people 
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‘of the society manifested the greatest confidence in the 
future of our work in that attractive and enterprising city. 
Rev. W. S. Vail deserves gratitude for the excellent results 
of his work in Wichita. 

OcToBER 17. Went to Lawrence, Kan., and conferred 
with the minister and a few of the people of our church 
there; but no meeting could be held because all attention 
was centred upon the ceremonies connected with the inaug- 
uration of the new chancellor of the Kansas State Univer- 
sity. 


UNITY CHURCH, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


OctogeR 18. Went to Topeka, Kan., and in the evening 
spoke at a meeting in the parlor of our church. The 
churches in Lawrence and Topeka are reaping good results 
from the best kind of ministry, that which under self-sacri- 
ficing conditions holds on year after year in happy faithful- 
ness. 

OcroBER 19. Left Topeka at 8 a.M., reaching Kansas 
City, Mo.; at 10.30 A.M. Preached at 11, at our Kansas 
City church, and after service held a long conference with 
the sixty or more earnest people who were present. Very 
difficult conditions afflict this society, but no voice expressed 


despair. On the contrary, the general conviction was that 
the way can be found to restore the church to its former 
strength. 


At 2.20 P.M. took a train for St. Joseph, Mo., where a 
goodly group of the faithful-met for an evening service. 
‘After further conference with individuals took the late train 
for Chicago on the way to Streator, Ill. 

OcroBER 20. Arrived at Streator at 9 P.M., in time to at- 
tend a part of the first evening session of the Illinois Con- 
ference. 

OcroBER 21. Day occupied with the sessions of the Illi- 
nois Conference. Made an address, and took part in dis- 
cussions. Was obliged to leave just before the closing 
evening session in order to meet the next engagement. 

The society in Streator made a most interesting exhibit of 
hand-carved furniture and other products of the large class of 
art students who work under the skilful direction of the 
pastor of the church, Rev. D. M. Kilpatrick. Careful re- 
ports were made from all of the churches, which indicated, on 
the whole, that in the State of Illinois they had been encoun- 
tering peculiar difficulties. Several of our older churches in 
Illinois seem to have lost strength and numbers in recent 
years. In some cases the indications are of a change for 
the better, and there is good ground for hopefulness in the 
earnestness and intelligence with which the ministers of the 
Illinois Conference and the active laymen are facing the sit- 
uation. Chicago ought to be the vital centre of Unitarian- 
ism in the United States, but at present it seems far from 
making itself competent to be such. 


Ocroser 22. At Cleveland, Ohio, Attended a dinner 
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on Ladies’ Night of the Unitarian Club, and made an ad- 
dress. 

OcroBeR 23. At 7.30 P.M. preached the sermon at the 
Michigan Conference at Ann Arbor. : 

OcroBer 24. Attended the three sessions of the Michi- 
gan Conference, taking some part therein, and finding time 
for several important private conferences with individuals. — 

Rev. T. P. Byrnes of Kalamazoo reported having held 
summer services for two months at South Haven, a summer 
resort on Lake Michigan. 

Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of Ann Arbor reported that 
very great benefit had been received in his church by the 
emphasis which has been laid upon the impressive religious 
ceremony of receiving members into the church. 

OcroBER 25. On the way to Chicago stopped over a 
train at Kalamazoo to confer with Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane. 

OcroseR 26. Preached at Unity Church, Chicago, ad- 
dressed the Sunday-school, and talked to the adult class 
about our missionary work. 

OcroBer 27. Attended the opening session of the Cen- 
tral States Conference at Salem, Ohio. 

Ocroser 28. Took part in the three sessions of the 
Central States Conference, giving the closing address in 
the evening. At 11.30 p.m. boarded the train eastward, 
the last appointment for the October tour having been met. 

I may advantageously add a few general impressions re- 
ceived during the month. A marked interest in Sunday- 
school work was displayed at every conference. Some 
churches were able to report a strong and useful Sunday- 
school, and did so with a feeling that this was a matter of 
the greatest importance. In places where the Sunday- 
school is not strong the workers are deeply concerned 
because of the condition of their schools, and anxiously 
seeking for causes and cures. In one city church, where the 
Sunday-school for some time past has been discontinued, the 
trustees of the church sought an interview with me to ask 
advice concerning the reorganization of a school. 

In the work that is being done in the West by the women 
in the Unitarian ministry, the noblest results for good are 
being shown. Rev. Florence Buck at Kenosha is doing 
wonders in reviving a church which has been dormant for 
twenty years. Under her ministrations it has been self- 
supporting for the past year, and it is growing steadily. 

Rev. Elinor Gordon is getting a strong hold upon the im- 
portant field at Fargo, No. Dak., and already is reaching 
out in thought and purpose toward possible work at Grand 
Forks, Lisbon, Valley City, and Devils’ Lake. 

The churches at Cherokee and Washta are thriving under 
Mrs. Olmstead, and the daring plans which are being formed 
at Des Moines for a new church which shall constitute a 
State headquarters are growing practicable as well as daring 
under the administration of Miss Safford and Miss Jenney. | 
At Perry there is decided progress under Miss Padgham. 

Miss Harrington at Adrian, Minn., and Mrs. Abbott at 
Grand Haven, Mich., are showing the utmost devotion to 
their work; and it is cause for congratulation that Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo finds with her re- 
stored health freedom and opportunity for a great deal of 
missionary service for the liberal cause in Michigan and the 
borders of adjoining States. 

The secretary feels for many reasons that this has been a 
peculiarly valuable journey. It has brought him into closer 
touch with many of the Western churches and ministers, 
and unquestionably has served to make the national charac- 
ter of our work impress itself more fully upon the churches 
of the States visited. The national bearing of the cause we 
are all trying to serve is often lost sight of by the minister 
and people of churches so situated that exchanges are rare, 
and opportunities for direct contact with other churches in- 
frequent. The journeys of the National officers and State 
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secretaries serve to overcome this limitation of vision, and 
give to the scattered churches the added power which al- 
ways comes from a knowledge that, though scattered, they 
are yet integral parts of a whole which is not weak. To 
have the faithful in a new church understand that it is 
within their power without neglecting their home duties to 
have at least a modest share in works which affect first a 
State and then a nation is to secure a very appreciable ac- 
cession of spiritual force for the doing of our common 
work. We are building a closer and closer fellowship. 


‘Can I call it a new ‘“denominationalism”’ without being 


misunderstood? It is not a sectarian spirit that is deepen- 
ing among us, not a spirit of separation from other religious 
bodies. On the contrary, what is coming to pass among us 
is a deepening of our spiritual earnestness and the develop- 
ment of a corporate ability for bringing that earnestness to 
bear upon the world for its enlightenment and uplifting. 
We are learning to pull together not for the mere pride of 
pulling, but for the divine satisfaction for the progress we 


‘bring to pass in the world by the united endeavor. 


Journal of the Field Secretary for New England. 


OcroBeR 2. Attended the autumn meeting of the Cape 
Cod Conference at Barnstable, Mass., speaking on the topic 
“ Our Missionary Motive.’ Three plucky churches, sharing 
much the same traditions and the same problems, make up 
the constituency of this unique conference. 

, OcTOBER 5. Preached in the church at Lawrence, Mass. 
This church, under the leadership of Rev. Thomas Rob- 
jent, is finding new hope and promise for the future; and it 
was a pleasure to mark the indications of his good work in 
many things. 

OctToseR 7. Attended meeting of the Committee of the 
Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings Assciation, called to con- 
clude the matter of arranging a lease of the chapel at Star 
Island to the American Unitarian Association. 

OcToBER 10. Began a little visit among some of the 
summer churches about Mt. Desert, spending the day at Bar 
My hope was to interest a group of these summer 
congregations in a plan for circuit services during the winter. 
The people at Bar Harbor have a beautiful building, and 
their summer services are of the very best; but as yet the 
people have not confidence to undertake winter work of any 
sort. 

OcroBer 11. Spent a delightful day in Sullivan Harbor 
and at West Gouldsboro. At Sullivan a single church 
building is shared by the Methodists and the Unitarians, 
our people holding lay services on alternate Sundays during 
the winter and contributing also to the support of the Metho- 
dist minister. At West Gouldsboro the single church build- 
ing is closed all winter, but open to our services in summer. 
In both places a group of faithful and devoted people are 
holding our gospel warmly at heart, but not sure of the ways 
and means of winter preaching. 

OcrToBER 12. Preached at Ellsworth, and after the ser- 
vice held a conference with the people regarding the future. 
This church is considerably discouraged with the loss of 
its efficient pastor, Mr. Coar, and the diminution by death 
or removal of some of its supporting families; but it is our 
hope that a way may be found to keep its work active and 
its ministry vital during the coming year. 

OctToBER 13. Attended a meeting of the New England 
Missionary Council, made up of the presidents and secre- 
taries of local conferences, the State secretaries, and dis- 
trict directors of the Women’s National Alliance. The 
question of circuit work in Maine and elsewhere was the 
main topic of discussion. 

OcroseR 14. Attended a meeting of the New England 
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Committee of the American Unitarian Association to pre- 
sent the applications of New England churches for assistance. 

OcToBER 19. Preached at Sharon, Mass., in place of its 
pastor, Rev. J. C. Kimball, upon whom had fallen the 
heavy cloud of bereavement through the death of his wife. 
I cannot help feeling that Sharon, in its certain growth as a 
residential suburb of Boston of the better sort, has an im- 
portant promise of future development that must not pass 
unheeded. 

OcTOBER 21-24. Attended the conference of the Minis- 
ters’ Institute at Plymouth, Mass. 

OctToBER 26. Preached at Randolph, Mass. This church, 
beautifully equipped with a handsome building and rejoic- 
ing in the leadership of an energetic pastor, has many 
elements of peculiar interests, despite certain elements of 
temporary discouragement. Certainly, its wide-awake Sun- 
day-school is a strong factor in its permanent growth. 

OcToBER 29. Attended the autumn meeting of the 
South Middlesex Conference in Malden, Mass. Here a 
programme, made up on most practical lines, and having 
for its speakers, with one exception; only members of the 
conference itself, proved most inspiringly interesting, with 
ready discussion following the more formal addresses, and a 
vital spirit of optimistic co-operation in increasing work 
dominating the whole of it. The New England field sec- 
retary found chance to say a word regarding the relations 
between the Church Extension Society and the American 
Unitarian Association, and to urge the possibility of mis- 
sionary enterprise beyond what is generally included in 
church extension activity. 


Report of Rey. D, W. Morehouse, Superintendent for 
the Middle States and Canada. 


Mr. Morehouse reports that, acting under his physician’s 
directions, he has found it necessary to refrain for the pres- 
ent from active field work which would involve public speak- 
ing, but he has been diligently occupied through the month 
of October with the varied duties which can be met at the 
New York headquarters, such. as conferring with parish 
committees and ministers, assisting in the arrangement of 
special programmes, and carrying on correspondence. Steps 
are being taken for the inauguration of work at Mt. Vernon 
in the Chestnut Hill District. 

On October 2, Mr. Morehouse journeyed to Meadville, 
and attended the evening service at the inauguration of 
President F. C. Southwick and. the public reception which 
followed. 

On October 3, he was occupied with the various sessions 
of the Middle States Conference at Meadville. 

October 6, he attended the ministers’ lunch in New York, 
taking part in the discussions. 

October 12, he assisted at the organization of the First 
Unitarian Church, Elizabeth, N.J., making an address. 

October 21, he attended a meeting of the Council of the 
National Council held in Plymouth in connection with the 
meeting of the Ministers’ Institute. After leaving Plymouth, 
he filled engagements at Newburyport and Pittsfield, Mass., 
returning to the New York office October 27. 


Journal of the Secretary of the Western Conference, 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley. 


One of the two months of the new secretary’s service has 
been spent in attending the annual meetings of the State 
Conferences. These meetings could scarcely be other than 
pleasant and helpful. They provide an opportunity for that 
mutual acquaintance and fellowship which forms the basis 
of all effective organized work, The dominant note sounded 
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in all these gatherings was a clear call for deeper, fuller, and 
more consecrated living,— that the churches may demon- 
strate their vitality and potency by a love more inclusive 
and earnest and by the building of character more ideal. 
We may be through with bitter theological controversies ; 
but we have not yet done with theology, which still has a 
place in most men’s philosophy of life. That church that 
serves to deepen the meaning of life, with all its practical 
endeavors, is primarily a school of religion. Its chief work 
is to interpret and expand the mystery of human life and 
make it more worth living. Unless a society can help to do 
this, it cannot properly call itself a religious organization. 

Sunday, October 5, it was my privilege to visit the Peo- 
ple’s Church in Indianapolis, which has been meeting in the 
Opera House there since January last. This work was 
begun by Rev. E. A. Cantrell, an able young man who 
came to us from the Christian or Disciples’ Church. The 
society in Indianapolis is still in its formative period. 
The attendance at the Sunday evening services is increasing, 
and the work is interesting a good number of the most in- 
telligent and earnest people of the city. These gatherings 
promise to be the nucleus of a strong liberal church. 

October 7 and 8 were spent in Kenosha, Wis., at the 
meeting of the twenty-sixth annual session of the State Con- 
ference. ‘The attendance was not large; but the enthusiasm 
of the visiting delegates was high, and practical plans were 
discussed for a better organized missionary work in Wiscon- 
sin. ‘The Western secretary spoke in this meeting on “ The 
Mission of the Liberal Church in the Life of the Central 
West.” Thursday evening, October 9, he gave the confer- 
ence sermon in the First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn. ‘This conference had an especially strong programme 
throughout its six sessions. The Minnesota Unitarian 
churches were well represented, and there were many visit- 
ing friends from the Universalist and Jewish fellowships. 

Sunday, October 12, was spent in Des Moines, la., 
where the secretary preached in the evening on “ The One 
Life,” and discussed the Sunday-school question and the 
subject of “Preaching” at the Tuesday forenoon session. 
The Iowa Conference had a larger number of delegates than 
any of the other State Conferences, and at its evening ses- 
sions every seat in the church was filled. Our work in Iowa 
is to-day probably better organized than in any other State 
in the Western Conference. 

Sunday morning, October 19, I preached in the church at 
Sheffield, Ill., and Sunday afternoon visited Buda, Ill. At 
the former place the work seems to be going well under the 
care of Rev. Seward Baker; and at the latter, where Mr. 
Baker preaches Sunday afternoons, the old church has 
recently been remodelled and put in repair, with fine memo- 
rial windows, one for the beloved wife of Rev. Chester Co- 
vell and one for Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Webb. The entire 
improvements on the Buda church have cost $1,500; and the 
Building Committee reported an indebtedness of less than 
$300, which they think can easily be taken care of. 

On account of poor train service it was impossible to get 
from Buda to Streator in time for the afternoon meeting of 
the twenty-eighth annual conference there. The remaining 
four sessions of the conference, however, were found enter- 
taining and helpful, the platform addresses being especially 
strong and the business and conference sessions well at- 
tended and provocative of earnest debate. Apart from the 
discussions the secretary’s contribution to the programme 
was on the topic “ Why are we here?” 

October 23 and 24 were spent in Ann Arbor, attending 
the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Michigan Confer- 
ence. ‘This, being the secretary’s native State, and the one in 
which the larger part of his ministry has been spent, was 
more familiar ground, but no less enjoyable. His contribu- 
tion to the programme there was on “ Reciprocity.” The 
various Michigan Unitarian churches were well represented 
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by enthusiastic delegates. Sunday, October 26, found me 
in Toledo, Ohio. In this beautiful new church edifice I met 
an enthusiastic and happy congregation. Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany, formerly of Mount Pleasant, Mich., has received a 
unanimous call to this church, beginning his work there the 
first Sunday in November. 

Monday, the 27th, it was my privilege to take lunch with 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, pastor of the Cleveland Unitarian 
church, and to accompany him and the large number of 
delegates from that society to the Central States Conference 
held with Unity Church in Salem, Ohio. This seems to be 
one of our most promising children. The pastor, Rev. 
C. S. S. Dutton, is apparently much beloved by his people, 
and rapidly growing in popularity and influence throughout 
the city. The opening session of the conference taxed the 
seating capacity of the hall where the services were held, and 
every session proved enjoyable and helpful. The secretary 
had the privilege of giving the greetings from the Western 
Conference and speaking at the platform meeting on 
“Building for the Future.” From Salem to Wichita, 
Kan, was rather a long and tiresome journey; but the 
cordial hospitality of Rev. W. S. Vail and the other West- 
ern friends made one forget his physical weariness. The 
sessions of the conference were held in the beautiful new 
edifice dedicated during Mr. St: John’s visit to Wichita, 
October 16. Delegates and speakers were present from 
most of the States in this Missouri Valley Conference, 
Kansas and Nebraska being especially well represented. 
There were visiting friends from Iowa, Illinois, and Texas. 
Surely, Unitarianism in this Western country is character- 
ized by a fidelity and enthusiasm which are contagious. I, 
could not help feeling that this last of the annual State 
Conferences formed a fitting climax and furnished abundant 
inspiration for the conference sermon and the platform 
meeting talk on “The Unitarian Church: Its Future and 
Hope.” : 

The Missionary Council at its session September 2 in- 
structed the secretary to invite the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence to send a delegate to the annual meetings of this body. 
This invitation was cheerfully accepted; and Rev. F. M. 
Bennett of Lawrence, Kan., was duly elected to represent 
the conference as delegate. 

This brief journal of my rambles for the month of 
October may perhaps mean little to the casual reader; but 
to me it suggests a wealth of friendship, high and cordial 
companionship in a work for the things of the spirit, and a 
growing belief in the splendid ability, fidelity, and enthusi- 
asm of all our Western ministers and their widely separated 
churches. If I read aright the signs of the times, we are 
certainly coming into a better mutual understanding and 
learning how to co-operate in our beloved work. 


Report from the Field Secretary for the Pacific Coast. 


[Mr. Stone’s formal journal for October has not been re- 
ceived; but the journey he took in September will be of 
more general interest, and is reported in the following ex- 
tracts from a letter written to Mr. St. John under date of 
October ro.] 

‘I left Santa Cruz Tuesday, September 2, and remained 
at San Francisco until September 4. Left San Francisco at 
ro A.M. September 4, and was surprised to meet Rev. P. S. 
Thacher of Salt Lake City on the train. We spent Thurs- 
day and Friday together on the train, and talked over the 
situation at Salt Lake City very thoroughly. 

After a series of delays, much heat and dust, I reached 
Boisé, September 6, at rr P.M. (due at 2.30 P.M.). The 
Boisé church held its first service after vacation Sunday, 
September 7. I preached that day to about seventy-five 
persons, They met in the new hall, a fine place, but much 
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too expensive for them. While I was there, we succeeded in 
getting back into the synagogue, a desirable place, and cost- 
ing almost nothing. The church seems hopeful and healthy. 
The congregations were good before vacation. The trustees 
are talking about securing a lot, and I am quite sure that 
they will succeed. They need a church home very much. 
The work at Santa Cruz could be duplicated here with profit 
to all. I believe the church could be made Sself-sustain- 
ing very quickly by that method. On the whole, the out- 
look at Boisé is encouraging. The night before leaving 
- Boisé a reception was given for me at the pretty home of 
Prof. Daniels, the superintendent of public schools. It was 
quite remarkable. Many outsiders attended, including the 
Governor of the State, Adjutant-general Weaver who at- 
tends our church, Mayor Alexander, two judges, and many 
other leading citizens. It was a social success, and indi- 
cated that we have won a strong position in the community. 
For this much credit is due to Rev. Wesley Haskell. 
At midnight I left Boisé for Spokane, which place was 
' reached after one of the most uncomfortable trips I had up 
to that time made. The congregation was large on Sunday, 
September 14. The conditions at Spokane were never so 
good as now. Mr. Jones is very much liked by all. The 
annual meeting was held while I was there. It was much 
larger than last year, and the spirit was better and more 
hopeful. They are paying more salary than before, and the 
advance is justified by the result. I think we may dismiss 
any anxiety about the future of this church. Mr. Jones will 
soon make a visit to Moscow and Pullman, where, I think, we 
may establish a circuit. 

From Spokane to Missoula (258 miles) on Thursday, 
September 18, expecting to spend part of the day, Friday, 
there. An accident on the railroad stopped all trains, and 
I was unable to leave Missoula until Saturday afternoon at 
five o’clock. While at Missoula, I was cordially received 
and most hospitably entertained by Judge and Mrs. 
Knowles. This is the home of Judge Knowles, and some 
day we hope to inaugurate a movement here. Six miles 
from Missoula my train was in a “ rear-end collision” ; and 
I was thrown down and bruised a little, and jarred more. 
Our train was backed to Missoula to take the injured to the 
hospital there and for the inspection of the train. 

At 9.45 P.M. we started with only day-cars, the sleepers 
having been too much injured to goon. Riding in a day 
car, I reached Helena at 4.30 a.m. Sunday, September 2r. 
Preached at eleven o’clock, and tried to get to Great Falls 
(zoo miles) for evening service, but found the train delayed 
so that Great Falls could not be reached in time. Returned 
tothe hotel, glad for the opportunity to get a much-needed 
rest. 

On Monday, September 22, went to Great Falls. Was 
met by Mr. W. D. Dickenson, one of our loyal Unitarians, 
and in the evening met the more active members of our little 
society there. Great Falls is the second city in the State, 
having a population of 17,000. The great smelter is 
located here, the second largest in the country. The city 
is a very prosperous place. We have quite a number of 
earnest Unitarians there, but they are mostly dependent 
upon salaries. They want a church very much, and are 
worthy of help and confidence. It is time the society was 
housed. They feel so, and I think they are right. This is 
another place where a modest frame building will accom- 
plish the purpose. They can pay for the lot and the furnish- 
ings, and with a minister can nearly, if not quite, sustain 
themselves. The society is composed chiefly of Eastern 
families, with some excellent Hebrews, who seem willing to 
do anything but formally “join the church,” that we can 
never expect the Hebrews todo. The Unitarians here are 
tired of “supplies”? and the uncertain and intermittent ser- 
vice they have had. They have raised in all about $960 per 
year. My impression of Great Falls and the opportunity 
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there is favorable. 
ing. 
On Wednesday evening, September 24, I took part in the 
dedication services of the new church at Helena. The 
church was nearly filled. It seats in the chairs on the lower 
floor 224, and in the gallery about 50. I should think there 
were about two hundred persons present. At the close of 
the dedication services a reception was held on the platform 
and in the space back of it. A large iron partition, which 
rolls up, connects the space with the platform, and affords 
considerable room. There is also a small room on the side. 
The church is*well built and finely finished. 

From Helena to Butte. The city of Butte has undergone 
many changes. It is still dependent upon its mines; and, 
while it is in a State controlled by mining, railroad corpora- 
tions, and cattlemen, it has assumed a degree of promi- 
nence which is astonishing. Its elevation (5,700 feet) 
makes it a cold place; and its location on the side of 
the mountain gives it a peculiar appearance. Neverthe- 
less, it has a population of not less than sixty thousand, 
mostly well housed. The residential portion of the city is 
rapidly improving, lawns and grounds, brick houses, etc., 
quite up to the average of our best Western cities. In the 
business part the buildings are brick. The place isa mining 
camp, and parts of it are what is known as ‘‘ wide open”; 
but it is improving in every way. The evening of my arrival 
I met, by appointment, the working force of this new move- 
ment, or such part of it as could be present. About twenty 
persons met me in the parlors of a spacious, attractive, and 
refined home, the property of Mr. Shelton, a lawyer, one\ of 
the solid men of the city. It has not been my fortune to 
meet a more attractive group of men and women in any new 
movement. Most of them were between twenty and forty 
years of age, a few elderly men and matrons. Several Uni- 
tarians, formerly connected with some of our churches, were 
among them. I had an ‘experience meeting,” and heard 
each person tell what he or she thought of the movement 
and the prospects for establishing a permanent Unitarian 
church in Butte. Of course, they all believed heartily in it; 
but they were also able to give the reasons for their faith. 
There were two mine superintendents and their wives among 
them, also three prominent citizens identified with the politi- 
cal interests of both the city and the State. In the matter 
of intelligence and refinement this group was above the 
average in the West. 

At the Sunday morning service, September 28, poorly 
advertised and held in a second-story lodge-room, I found a 
congregation of exactly sixty-one. I was told that this was 
the largest number to this date. Nearly, if not quite one- 
half, were men, and very few elderly men. Judge Knowles, 
who was holding court here, was present. He attends regu- 
larly, wherever he is, and is a trustee of the church in 
Helena. The interest seemed to be keen, and one could but 
be favorably impressed with the spirit manifested. Judge 
Knowles remarked to me that this movement was much more 
promising than the Helena church at the same age. I feel 
sure that a church can be established here. 

I left Butte Sunday night, and reached Spokane Monday 
morning, September 29. Remained in Spokane through the 
day, and lectured there in the evening. On Tuesday, in 
company with Rev. W. M. Jones of Spokane, I started for 
Portland to attend the meeting for the organization of the 
North Pacific Conference. Arrived in Portland Wednesday | 
morning, October 1. Conference assembled and organized 
at 1.30 P.M. 

The meetings of the conference were not largely attended, 
but the delegates were present at all the meetings. The 
numbers compared favorably with that of the local confer- 
ences in New England. The evening sessions were well 
attended. The tone of the conference was excellent, better 
than any meeting I have attended since I came into the 


I returned to Helena Tuesday even- 
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department. ‘The discussions were earnest, and the meet- 
ings were very satisfactory. The conference was followed 
by a meeting, or banquet, of the Unitarian Club of Ore- 
on. 
‘ It is impossible to spend much time with the Unitarians 
of Portland and vicinity without being deeply impressed 
with the strong influence exerted there by Dr. Thomas L. 
Eliot. The church here seems to have recovered from the 
temporary depression under which it was laboring when I 
was here last. Dr. Cressey has won the confidence of the 
people. I remained to preach on Sunday morning, October 
5, and had the largest congregation I have yet seen gathered 
in the Portland church. I think that there is no church in 
the Pacific States more loyal to the Unitarian cause than 
this. 

I left Portland on Sunday afternoon, and preached in 
Salem in the evening. Our new recruit, Rev. Frank Abram 
Powell, preached there, very acceptably I was told, in the 
morning, W. G. Eliot having gone to his charge at Hood 
River. The congregation at Salem was small, and this 
church continues to be a difficult problem to solve. Salem 
is beset with “fads.” All the modern phases of new thought 
are represented here. 

T had many talks with Rev. William G. Eliot concerning 
the future and the plans to be followed. Ultimately, it will 
no doubt be wise for him to make Portland his headquar- 
ters. His work is effective, in my judgment, especially 
among those persons in other denominations who find 
themselves out of sympathy with their surroundings. His 
course, his preaching, and his serious manner seem to as- 
_ sure those who have hitherto doubted the religious charac- 
ter of Unitarianism that they need not give up anything 
-worth keeping, should they elect to cast in their lot with us. 
I think he can employ his time with excellent results in 
new work in Oregon and Washington. 

At Portland I had full consultations with Mr. Simonds of 
Seattle, and also with Mr. Z. B. Rawson, the treasurer of the 
Seattle church. Our friends in the Seattle church have, 
during the past year, raised more money than ever before, 
and have paid for repairs to the church building, and to- 
wards their debts more than $1,200, They hope and ex- 
pect to discharge their indebtedness next year. Our church 
in Seattle is manifestly growing in strength, and the return 
to the church building (that step being taken with the cor- 
dial co-operation of Mr. Simonds) confirms me in the belief 
that the building of a new church building in Seattle ought 
to be undertaken at the earliest possible moment. 

Seattle has passed Portland, and is now the second city 
on the coast. It has a population of over 120,000, and 
Portland has only 113,000. The liberal sentiment is surely 
growing in both cities, and Mr. Simonds is getting a firm 
grip in Seattle. In a discussion of “theatre preaching”’ 
which occurred during the conference, Mr. Simonds made 
this significant statement. I quote from memory: “The 
church in the theatre always seems to be stronger than it 
is: the family church is always stronger than it seems to 
be.” 

I left Salem for San Francisco October 7, and reached 
that city on the oth. 

In conclusion, I feel justified in saying that, with all the 
perplexities which beset us, the conditions in the Mountain 
States and in the North-west are encouraging. The need 
for ministers who are ready for work in these isolated par- 
ishes still exists. These fields afford opportunities for 
noble service. Men possessed of courage and self-reliance 
can do splendid work in these new communities. Our 
liberal word is welcomed everywhere. We can take the 
lead in all this region if we can command the services of 
earnest and capable leaders for our new churches. 

I reached Santa Cruz Thursday evening, having com- 
pleted a journey of 4,096 miles in thirty-seven days. 
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Report of Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., Field Agent in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


OcroBER 1, 2,3. Organization and sessions of North 
Pacific Conference in Portland, Ore. : 

OcroseR 4, 5. At Hood River, calling, preaching. 

OcTOBER 12. Preached at Salem. 

OcrosEr 16. In Portland, consulted with architect. 

OcToBER 17, 18. Calling in Hood River. 

OcroBER 19. Preached in Hood River. 

OcroBER 20. Spent a few hours at Troutdale, and again 
in Portland to consult architect. 

OcroperR 25. Spent in Oregon City, calling; preached in 
evening. 

OcroBeR 26. Conducted service with Rev. T. L. Eliot, 
and taught young people’s class in Portland. 

OcroBer 26. Preached at Troutdale in the evening, 

Wrote a long letter to be read at the annual dinner of the 
Seattle church and a letter to be read at the first meeting of 
the Women’s Alliance of Hood River; held eight two-hour 
conferences with Rev. F. A. Powell; wrote about sixty 
letters. 


Report of Rev. A. N. Somers, State Secretary for 
Virginia. 


During the entire month, as through the previous six 
months, I was busy making plans, canvassing Richmond, 
and awaiting the right combination of conditions to open 
our permanent services there. That state of affairs was 
reached on the last Sunday of the month, very largely 
through the help of several New England women visiting, 
in the city. With plans all matured for our initial service 
except the place of meeting, the one almost insurmountable 
obstacle in my way since coming here, they generously came 
forward and helped me over that by providing means to pay 
the rent of a hall, hitherto too expensive for my resources. 

A service was held in the best hall of the city at eleven 
o’clock in the morning; and, although there was slender 
time to give notice of the service, we had a goodly number 
present. The service developed an enthusiasm that will 
carry the movement forward to ultimate success. 

I am now closing negotiations for a very favorably located 
hall in which to hold our services the rest of the year. This 
we count a grand reward for our months of anxiety, toil, 
and waiting to get started right. Now all is changed. The 
future looks bright with promise. 

The work at Highland Springs has gone forward with in- 
creasing interest and success. During the summer vaca- 
tion many important repairs were made on the church build- 
ing, by which it has been transformed into a most beautiful 
and comfortable place of worship. The attendance has 
averaged well throughout the time I have been here. Dur- 
ing the last few days improvements have been made on the 
street leading to the church, and plans are matured for still 
further improvement of the grounds about the building. 

Last spring I began a series of lessons on “ The Literary 
Study of the Bible” on Sunday afternoons, which later have 
been changed to Thursday evenings. We meet in the Li- 
brary Hall. This work has awakened a wonderful interest 
among our people. The class is well attended, and will run 
all through the year. \ 

On October 23 I made a visit to some liberal friends at 
Meadows, some twelve miles east of Richmond, and before 
returning made arrangements to hold occasional services 
there. 

This field is the hardest, I think, that we have under- 
We 
shall have a church here, one that will be worth to us a 
hundred-fold all the labor it may cost. 


- but the methods are sometimes strongly contrasted. 
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I have many plans that I am turning over in my mind for 
the future of the movement, and am busy studying the con- 
ditions that surround it, so that, when the time comes for 
action, we may be prepared to act wisely, and at all times 
make as few mistakes as possible. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON, 


The working conditions between the London Sunday 
School Association and the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
of this country were never in such good shape as at present. 
Thanks to Mr. Bowie, Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Hare, with other 
friendly associates, we have been able to come into better 
co-operative relations. The headquarters at Essex Hall are 
very vigorous, and the general administration is conducted 
with great economy and precision. I do not remember that 
I have ever given any distinct description of an English 
Unitarian Sunday-school. I could hardly do that if I 
wished, from lack of accurate knowledge. Besides, these 
schools vary exceedingly ; and the description of one would 
scarcely answer for another. The general purposes, as I 
have often said, on both sides of the water, are much alike; 
I have 
received from Rev. Thomas Graham of Todmorden, Eng- 
land, an interesting account of the work which is carried on 
in his Sunday-school. It seems to me that this is one of 
the best opportunities of informing American readers of at 
least one English Sunday-school. Below is Mr. Graham’s 
narrative : — 


“ The many Sunday-school workers who peruse the Christian 
Register may be interested to have an account of an English 
Sunday-school. The schools in the two countries have the 
same noble purpose in view, but there are many differences 
in methods; and, though in many respects the American 
Sunday-school officials keep more in touch with modern 
ideas than their brothers across the seas, still the old country 
is not asleep in the matter of Sunday-school work, and a 
description of what is accomplished in some of our larger 
English schools may be of some service. 

** The Sunday-school I wish to describe is situated in a 
manufacturing town in the north of England, and has a 
population of about. 23,000. Unitarian services were first 
commenced there about seventy years ago. The cause has 
progressed, and now the town possesses one of the finest 
Unitarian churches in the country. This was erected by the 
munificence of three brothers as a memorial to their father, 
and cost some £32,000. On the erection of these handsome 
church premises, the old chapel was altered to suit Sunday- 
school work, and for many years has been of great service. 
Two or three years ago this building was enlarged to twice 
its former size at a cost of about £2,000; and, though not a 
very handsome building outside, the interior is well fitted 
up, and the schools are by far the most convenient and 
commodious in the district. 

«There is a large assembly hall which will seat over 700 
persons. A portion of this room can be made into three 
class-rooms by the aid of movable shutters, and is thus used 
every Sunday. In addition there is a lecture-room with 


accommodation for 120 persons, seven large class-rooms, com- _ 


modious kitchen, secretary’s room, etc. The various class- 
rooms are luxuriously fitted up with upholstered seats and 
carpeted. Each class has paid for this in most cases by 
paying two cents a week and by occasional concerts and 
entertainments. Pictures of teachers and old scholars are 
prominent on the walls of the many rooms, and there is a 
homelike appearance about the whole place which is very 
pleasing. ‘The school meets each Sunday at 9.30 and 1.45. 
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This is kept up every Sunday, and there are scholars who 
have never missed school for over ten years. A gold medal 
is given to each scholar who attends regularly for ten years, 
and a silver medal for those who attend five years. There 
are a good many who have won these medals, and each year 
book prizes are awarded to those who are in their places 
every Sunday throughout the year. 

“The English Sunday-school teacher or scholar hears with 
astonishment of the American system of closing school for 
three months, and an attempt to close for one Sunday 
during the week when all the mills and workshops are 
closed meets with little support. There are about 320 
scholars on the books, and about half of these are over six- 
teen years of age. Forty teachers and officers see to the 
efficient working of the school, and most work on the alter- 
nate Sunday system; that is to say, one superintendent and 
about half the teachers will be on duty one Sunday, and the 
other superintendent and the rest of the teachers on the 
alternate Sunday. The minister takes the young men’s class, 
which is a very large one, and includes many married men, 
and teachers when not on duty. Every five weeks there is a 
Scholars’ Service, mostly conducted by some layman, at 
which songs and instrumental solos are rendered by the 
scholars. The school commences each morning with Bible 
reading and prayer and the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer. 

“The teachers in most of the schools in tke north of 
England are drawn from the ranks of the elder scholars, and 
are almost entirely members of the working class. They 
have not had the advantage of the higher education which 
their richer brethren can claim, but they give of their best. 
They are ready to sacrifice time and money for the sake of 
their Sunday-schools, and a good deal of enthusiasm is thrown 
into the work. There is plenty of room for improvement in 
the quality of the lessons given; but, with better attention to 
lesson helps and other literature supplied by the London 
Sunday School Association, this can be remedied. The 
school referred to particularly is well supplied by the class 
book published by the association, and there is also a good 
Teachers’ Reference Library. 

*‘This school has always been noted for its week evening 
activity, and owes much of its success to this feature. In the 
winter months particularly the premises are lit up every 
night in the week, and there is a large gas bill to be paid 
every quarter. Amongst other work the minister takes a 
Bible class, in which lessons calculated to be of service to 
the teachers are considered ; and, though not so well attended 
as it might be, it is a very useful auxiliary. Popular lectures 
are given at frequent intervals; and a lime-light lantern has 
been purchased, so that these may be illustrated when practi- 
cable. Some of the best of our ministers in the north of 
England come to give us a helping hand, and these lectures 
are very useful. The girls, or young women, are well catered 
for in the way of classes, instruction being given in dress- 
making, cookery, and needlework by teachers who have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Ladies’ Educational League of the 
county. These classes are well attended, and our scholars 
gain knowledge which is of great importance to them in 
their after years. 

“ There is a library of about 1,000 volumes, a savings-bank 
with over £2,000 deposited, a successful Band of Hope, and 
a Holiday Club. This latter institution exists for the purpose 
of saving money for the annual holiday at the seaside or 
country. The members pay each week a deposit of from 
twelve cents to a little over a dollar; and last year, when 
the money was distributed, it amounted to $2,500 amongst 
about roo members. Many a hard-worker in our mills and 
workshops is thus enabled to get away from the noise and 
dirt for a short time, and renew his health at the seaside 
resort or farm. ‘The social side is not neglected, and the 
scholars have many an enjoyable evening together. They 
have a reputation for arranging good entertainments; and 
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large sums of money have been raised by rival tea parties, 
‘At Homes,’ and other somewhat similar gatherings. 

“In the summer months the minister, who is an enthusiastic 
botanist, takes the young people onto the hills or up some 
wooded glen; and many an enjoyable evening and Saturday 
afternoon is spent in his company, learning of the beauties 
of nature, and of God’s wisdom and goodness as shown in 
the many beautiful objects of the field and the wood. At 
times we are joined in these by members of schools from 
neighboring town, and each year many interesting meetings 
ate held at which fellow Unitarians from towns twelve to 
twenty miles away are present in considerable numbers. 

“ This little sketch would not be complete if it did not tell 
of the amicable way in which our school works with the 
nonconformist churches of the town and district. Our 
school is affiliated to the local Sunday School Union; and 
our school has generally its member on the committee, and 
has given it a president and vice-president. Our minister 
takes a very prominent part in its work, and we are cordially 
treated in every way. The Sunday-schools are not a failure 
in the north of England, whatever some critics may think. 
They have their faults, or failings ; but the above sketch will 
shew that there is at all events an attempt being made to 
render some service to the community, and to bring up the 
rising generation as better and more useful citizens.”’ 

I hope to print some other accounts of English Sunday- 
schools. The problem is somewhat different in England, 
and the limits of religious and moral education are not so 
sharply defined by civic statutes as in this country. The Sun- 
day-school is still quite an institution forthe poor. The great 
question in the United States — and it is a growing one — 
is how to obtain-sufficient religious and moral education for 
the young people to match and make useful the intellectual 
training of the public schools. Whether the Sunday-school 
can meet this question is to be settled in the next twenty-five 
years. It certainly cannot do this on its present lines. 
There will have to be an expansion of its scope, further edu- 
cation of its teachers, and an assimilation of new ideas. 


Address Given at the Illinois Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Independent Societies, Streator, Il. 
October 25. 


BY ITS PRESIDENT, MR. J. E. WILLIAMS, OF STREATOR. 


As president of the Illinois Conference, it will be naturally 
expected of me that I should make a general survey of the 
Unitarian field in this State and give a review of the main 
features of the year’s work. It perhaps illustrates the isola- 
tion of the societies in this conference, and the need for a 
closer connection, that, though I have made some effort, I 
have been unable to come into such contact with these bod- 
ies as to enable me to speak with authority of their needs or 
doings. And, being thus unable to bring before you induc- 
tively the facts and problems of our situation, I shall have 
to fall back on the more limited range and the more individ- 
ual method of personal observation, experience, and reflec- 
tion. 

Even thus circumscribed, however, I shall be able to bear 
witness to one of the most notable achievements of this con- 
ference; for it so happens that I and my fellow-members of 
the Church of Good Will owe our organic religious existence 
to this body. This church is a monument to the missionary 
activity of the Illinois Unitarian Conference. It came into 
being as the result of the labors of Mr. L. J. Duncan, then 
State secretary and missionary for the conference; and it is 
fitting that at the first meeting of the parent body in this city 
we should acknowledge our obligation to the society that 
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gave us birth, and express our appreciation of the labors and 
sacrifices of those who made possible our organic existence. 

This church speaks of a time when the liberal faith in this 
State was creative, when it was able to generate enthusiasm, 
to induce sacrifice, to promote propaganda. It stands here 
to deny the barrenness and sterility so often charged against 
the liberal faith, and to prove its virility and fecundity. It 
proves, too, that, though the soil may be unfavorable to the 
growth of the liberal plant, though the earth may be pre- 
occupied and its nutritive substances absorbed by cults of 
another growth, yet here and there throughout the State 
may be found spots where it may root and flourish and 
bear fruit. And so it gives promise of a time when, under a 
more favorable environment and a broader and deeper cult- 
ure, it shall survive to see the passing or the transformation 
of the older forms, and shall grow and ripen and blossom 
into a perfection of structural beauty as free as the spirit 
which informs it, as enduring as the need which creates it, 
and as inclusive as the humanity it seeks to embrace. 

This church represents in a unique way the attempt to 
build a free structure of faith amid the conditions of moderi 
life. Ithad no antecedents, no traditions, either to strengthen 
or restrain it. It sprung out of a virgin soil, with no roots 
in a denominational past and no restrictive bonds allying it 
with any existing body. It was not a seceder or a come- 
outer: it was a uative, indigenous growth, free to function 
and develop according to the life conditions of its environ- 
ment. Many of its members were men who had never before 
been connected with a church movement, therefore were 
yielding and responsive to new tendencies and impulses in 
the direction of church development. The conditions were 
favorable for a free experiment in church building; and it is 
not to be wondered at that many plans were tried, many in- 
novations attempted, many failures and discouragements 
experienced, and, I am glad to add, not a few successes 
achieved. | 

Our experiments have been most numerous along institu- 
tional. lines. We have tried kindergartens, kitchen gardens, 
a woman’s exchange, sewing and industrial schools, syste- 
matic charity work, art and wood-carving schools, besides 
the regular Sunday-school, the Ethical Class, the Eclectic 
Club, the Evolution and other study clubs. Of these, 
perhaps, the greatest success is our Eclectic Club, a society 
of nearly one hundred young people which has studied a 


wide range of literary subjects in the past nine years. Our 


latest experiment is the Carving School, under the direction 
of our minister, Mr. Kirkpatrick, which has attracted wide 
attention and achieved a large measure of success. 

What you will be interested in knowing, no doubt, is 
Is it better to 
keep along the old lines of church work or branch out into 
many diverging and perhaps distracting lines of activity? 
Any opinion I can express can only be my own. My con- 
viction is that the liberal church, on its structural side, may 
yet have to depart more widely from the old forms. It will 
have to be more departmental. Its salaried leader will 
depend more on personal contact through classes than on 
oratory from the pulpit. This does not mean that oratory 
will be less, but more important. For such a change, in 
my opinion, implies that the great orator shall be an itine- 
rant, that he shall pass from pulpit to pulpit each Sunday, 
while the resident leader will be set free from the burdens 
of a weekly sermon and will be able to devote himself more 
fully to pastoral, personal, social, and class work. 

Such a leader will unite some of the functions of .a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary and a social settlement director and will 
add others more important. He will be trained in peda- 
gogy, in sociology, in psychology, in short, in the technique 
of all the arts and sciences bearing on the work of handling 
groups and classes of men; but, above all, he will be an 
expert in religion, a specialist in the education and deyelop- 


——— 
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‘ment of thé religious consciousness, and a guide in its 
application and use. Such a system will involve more 
expense than the present, and will have to await a time 
when more funds are available for church purposes. The 
-best approach we can make toward it at present, in my 
opinion, is to encourage a more liberal system of exchanges 
between ministers. Generally speaking, I believe it to be 
psychically impossible for the average congregation to 
respond to the same personality Sunday after Sunday for 
many years without exhausting its interest. This implies 
no reproach to the minister. It proceeds from the familiar 
psychological fact that the nerve which is thrilled too often 
after a while loses its power to respond; and it is, therefore, 
due more to the unresponsiveness of the auditor rather than 
the inadequacy of the speaker. The church of the future 
will find a way to remedy this. Meanwhile let us pass our 
preachers around and treat ourselves to the luxury of a 
new voice. 

I believe, too, that the church needs some plan by which 
it will be made easier for those who believe in its principles 
to stand by it. At present a group of liberals has no way 
of expressing its allegiance save by maintaining a regular 
church service and supporting a minister. There is no al- 
ternative between raising a couple of thousand dollars and 
having nothing at all. It ought to be made easy for a small 
group to stand by the flag. A man may lift a hundred 
weight when he cannot lift a ton. As itis now, as the bur- 
den becomes too heavy for a few to stand under, the whole 
organization goes down: whereas, if the load were made 
lighter, it might be preserved till another and a better day. 
This suggests a needed variation in the form of our structure 
of faith. 

These subjects might profitably be expanded to great 
‘length, but time will not permit. One other fact, more dy- 
namic than structural, I must advert to before I close. It 
relates to the motive, the animating purpose, of our move- 
ment. Let me touch it briefly. 

In the eatly stages of our church existence the heat that 
fused our heterogeneous elements into a sort of organic 
unity was the heat of controversy. It was a passion for 
truth, for intellectual integrity. It was the revolt of a re- 
bellious intellect against the dogmatic assumptions of ortho- 
doxy. In due time the rebellion became a revolution. The 
right to be heretical without ceasing to be respectable was 
gained, the acerbity of doctrinal contention was moderated, 
the interest in theological controversy waned, and with it 
waned the fire that kept warm the interest in liberal propa- 
ganda. With the passing of controversial heat passed also 
the main incentive to structural growth. The void has been 
in a measure filled with social and altruistic motives, with 
vague aspirations toward) an undefined good, with desires to 
stand for the things that symbolize the highest and best in 
life and conduct, with regard for the personality of our min- 
ister, and last, but not least, by that unspoken but most 
potent motive,—the hunger to live, to persist, to survive, 
that characterizes every living organism. 

These motives have served us well. They have sustained 
our energies in a group of activities by no means inconsid- 
erable and in the achievement of deeds in which we may 
well take pride. And their power is not exhausted, They 
are capable of sustaining us in still greater efforts. But it 
need not be disguised that they do not furnish the same 
stimulus or incite to the same devotion and sacrifice as 
did the controversial motives. This does not argue that we 
are to go back to the old polemics. They have exhausted 
their heat-producing capacity, and can no more generate 
power than the ashes of last winter’s fires can generate steam. 
‘The errors of traditionalism no longer interest us. We care as 
little to combat them as we do the fables of Greek or Roman 
mythology. The issues of the past are dead: negative criti- 
cism will never again generate the enthusiasm we need. 
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Where shall we find the new source of enthusiasm? I 
have a conviction about it which I shall not hesitate here to 
express; and now I speak in a general, and not in a local 
sense. We shall find it where the world has always found 
it,— in religion or nowhere. And I mean by religion practi- 
cally what it has always meant,—the generation of cosmic 
emotion, the development of a God-consciousness, the realiza- 
tion of a true and vital relation between the lower and the 
higher life, between man and God. Other groups may take 
on the other functions of the church,— educative, esthetic, 
social, and even ethical,— but the function of developing and 
guiding the religious life will always be its inalienable privi- 
lege and responsibility, If religion is dead, we do not need 
a church: let it make way for the'social club and the ethical 
society. Unless there is a specialized function, no special 
organism is required. But I am far from believing that 
religion has played its last part on the world’s stage. Iam 
far from believing that the hunger of the soul for reality 
can be fed by phenomena or that they who crave the bread 
of life can be satisfied by the stones of the world of descrip-* 
tion. Religion represents the aspiration of the soul for 
union with the Source of its being; and, while the sense of 
separateness remains, its longing can never be appeased. It 
is planted in the deeps of man’s nature, and whispers in 
his ear the secret of his unity with the All-life in tones which 
the deafening sounds of the multifold and many-voiced 
senses are unable to overwhelm or suppress. It struggles 
ever and anon over the threshold of consciousness, piercing 
through the sensuous images that crowd the foreground, 
throwing a rare and radiant light over the broken and dis- 
parate facts of common experience, chasing away the illu- 
sions of separateness and illumining and unifying all with a 
common glory, as the sundered rays of the prism are unified 
in the white light of the sun. Though its consciousness be 
dim, though its voice be faint, it is the most authoritative 
voice that falls on the listening ear. For it is to man the 
voice of the absolute. It is the voice of his own ultimate 
self, at least as it stands revealed at that moment. It is his 
innermost reality, the most solid verity of which he can be 
conscious. It speaks from his world of appreciation, and it 
colors all objective phenomena. He looks out on the world 
of fact; and he sees that it is good or bad, as his inner light 
shines well or ill. He glows with a generous cosmical emo- 
tion, and the incongruous facts and experiences of life fall 
into harmonious and orderly relation. If he can feel that 
the whole is good, it will help him to feel that the part is not 
bad; and here religion touches the bare and barren spots of 
every-day, commonplace life. 

I need not say, therefore, that I believe religion is going 
to persist. To me it is the one ineradicable element of our 
common human nature. We live in a time when the prog- 
ress of science and criticism has so far invalidated its old 
forms of expression that it sits back almost voiceless and 
dumb. Our problem is not to give a new religion to the 
world, but to discover a new vehicle, to devise a new mode 
of expression, for the world-old spirit. What shall the new 
form be? What its shape, size, and content? What its 
foundation, body, and superstructure ? 

These problems are too large for me. They are the prob- 
lems of the liberal church ; and they are especially the prob- 
lems of this conference, which, I trust, will give them adequate 
and enlightening consideration and discussion. Whatever 
suggestions may be offered, whatever changes in form and 
structure, in method and application, may be proposed, one 
thing, I believe, will remain forever true: the end and goal 
of the new religious culture will be the same as the old. It 
will seek to give man a sense of personal salvation by bringing 
him into such relation with the universe that he will no longer 
feel his isolation, but will be supported and upborne in all his 
trials and perplexities by the consciousness that he is an inte- 
gral part of the All, _ It will quicken in him a sense not only of 
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the unity, but the divinity of life. He will feel that it is not 
only sane, but good, not only orderly, but purposeful, not 
only an immeasurable force, but an inexhaustible love. So 
believing, his days will be full of joy and his nights of 
peace. For he will realize that he cannot escape from his 
good, that whatever is inevitable is beneficent, and that 


«“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


Publication Department. 


Cc. L. STEBBINS, PUBLICATION AGENT. 


The Publication Department has just brought out a new 
book by Rev. Charles F. Dole, bearing the suggestive title, 
“The Smoke and the Flame.” The title of this “ Study in 
the Development of Religion” originates in the author’s 
happy illustration of the undeveloped religious ideas of the 
early ages of the Christian era as the green fuel which gave 
rise to the dense theological smoke that preceded the purer 
flame of higher and truer spiritual ideas resulting from the 
gradually dawning modern conception of God and nature 
and man. ‘The process and the progress of this growth in 
religious life and thought are traced step by step in this 
thoroughly entertaining and richly instructive account of the 
slow change of centuries from the old religion to the new. 
The author answers “ the perplexing question how it can be 
that the one word ‘religion’ has covered the most repulsive 
as well as the most inspiring facts of history, the grossest 
superstitions as well as the most rational and exalted ideal- 
ism.” ‘The history of religion,’ as is well said in the 
Introduction, “has been a wonderful development, like the 
history of art, of science, of government. We cannot under- 
stand the religion of our own time, much less know what we 
ought practically to do with it, and to which side, party, or 
church we belong, unless we know something of the long 
world-processes through which religion has passed into its 
various modern forms.” The book contains 230 pages, and 
the price is 80 cents ze?, with 8 cents additional for postage. 

“ Tmmortality, and Other Essays,” by Charles Carroll 
Everett, D.D., LL.D., late Dean of Harvard Divinity School, 


will be the next volume to be issued, and will be ready - 


November 15. The richly-endowed mind of the late Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School has given us many scholarly 
essays on religious and philosophical subjects. These have 
proved to be valuable contributions to our best intellectual 
thought as well as to general literature. Dr. Everett’s pene- 
trating and analytical mind, with his ideas expressed in clear 
and simple yet finished style, lends to all his writings an in- 
terest and charm not always associated with the topics dis- 
cussed. The two previous volumes of his essays have 
omitted considerable excellent material worthy of a more 
permanent form of preservation than the periodicals in 
which it appeared, and it is from this source that the follow- 
ing essays have been chosen for the contents of the present 
volume: “Immortality,” ‘‘ The Known and the Unknowable 
in Religion,” “ Mysticism,” ‘‘The Gains of History,” “ The 
Faith of Science and the Science of Faith,” “Joseph 
Priestley,” “The Philosophy of the Sublime, “ Spencer’s 
Reconciliation of Science and Religion.” ‘The pages num- 
ber 240; the price is $1.20 me¢, and the postage 11 cents 
additional. 

On the day of publication of Dr. Everett’s book will also 
appear “The Spark in the Clod,” by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
M.A. In this examination into evolutionary processes and 
the effect of our modern knowledge of them upon our in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious conceptions, the author takes 
us back to the earth’s formation, where the order of crea- 
tion, so far as it is of human concern, begins. Then, after 
the lapse of ages, man and his evolution become visible 
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parts of this world-process, involving the problems of pain 
and evil, of God and the soul and immortality. Rational 
application of accepted facts of science is made to the world 
of religious ideas, and the necessary modification in the old 
conceptions of things is clearly pointed out. Finally, re- 
garding human destiny and the hope of immortality the 
author reasons from what man has been, to what, in the 
rationality of nature, he must be,—for ‘all evolution is at 
once a history and a prophecy.” In size, the book will be 
162 pages, and in price, 80 cents we/, postage, 9 cents. 

Following closely upon the preceding will come “ Unita- 
rianism in America,” by George Willis Cooke. The purpose 
of this work is to present a complete record of the origin 
and growth of Unitarianism in this country as it has or- 
ganized itself for missionary, educational, and philanthropic 
efforts. Around the history of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association are grouped accounts of the 
Sunday School Society, the National Conference, the local 
conferences, the Women’s National Alliance, the college- 
town missions, the Post-office Mission, the Boston Frater- 
nity of Churches, the Sanitary Commission, the attitude of | 
Unitarians toward reforms, the influence of Unitarians on 
education, patriotism, and literature, and the other enter- 
prises and influences that indicate the spirit of this relig- 
ious movement. The volume is fully indexed, making all 
references to any one topic readily accessible. The book 
thus becomes a valuable reference work as well as a thor- 
oughly readable and instructive history. It will be an oc- 
tavo of 463 pages, illustrated with about twenty full page 
half-tones of prominent Unitarian leaders. Price, $2.00 xe/, 
with postage requiring about 20 cents more. 

“Religion and Science as Allies,’ by Rev. James T. 
Bixby, Ph. D., although not new, has now become one of 
the Association’s publications, and it is desired to extend 
still wider its circle of readers. The author has made a 
valuable contribution to the literature of his subject, and his 
treatment of the questions involved is as fresh and timely as 
when the book’ was first written. Dr. Bixby’s method of 
reconciliation between the seemingly antagonistic forces of 
Science and Religion is to examine “ the broadest and most 
essential features of both, and to set forth the underlying 
unities of physical and religious knowledge; the common 
foundations on which they really rest; the similarities of 
methods, objects, and general results which exist between 
them, and the actual identity of interests which binds them 
together, and which should be acknowledged in word, thought, 
and action.” Price 40 cents met, postage 7 cents. 

The complete Fall Announcement Bulletin of New Books 
is now ready for distribution, and will be gladly sent to any 
address upon request. The size of our mailing list makes 
it impossible to send out this Fall more than this one 
complete Bulletin of new publications. Therefore kindly 
keep it for reference regarding books not immediately pur- 
chased, or hand it to a friend. The cost of postage has 
been given in connection with the price of each book, so 
that customers can remit the exact amount of their purchase 
when ordering. A remittance with an order greatly fa- 
cilitates ease and promptness of shipment. Remittances 
should be made payable to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A convenient blank order form will be found on 
the back cover of the Bud/etin. If any reader of this column 
knows of individuals who would be likely to be interested 
in the above, and similar, publications, he is earnestly re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to the Publica- 
tion Agent. 


There has been no break in the wide-sweeping continuity 
of worlds and men. Our loftiest aspiration was involved 
in the remotest tendency of the primeval world—/. W. 
Chadwick, 
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Literature. 


The Tabor Question.* 


This is a small book ona large theme by a great 
man; also, a timely book by one who is abreast 
with the times, if not, indeed, in advance of 
them ; further, a mest readable book. There is 
no attempt here at fine writing, no effort to enter- 
tain, but the simple and direct utterance of one 
who is master of his theme. Though the work 
of one whose economic studies are so wide 
and so profound, the intelligent reading of it 
requires no special training. College profes- 
sors may indeed quote it, and refer their students 
to it; but laboring men, in the intervals of their 
toil, may rest upon it, and the young woman, 
after a day in the factory, may spend her 
evening both profitably and pleasantly over its 


_ pages. 


The volume is not a formal treatise, but a col- 
lection of addresses delivered at different times 
and places. The relation, however, of ethics to 
labor pervades them all, so that there is a 
unity of interest, if not a continuity of thought. 
The first chapter discusses the relations of re- 
ligion to sociology, and we are taught that 
they are close and vital. The second chapter 
treats of the relation of political economy to 
labor; and, remembering the discussions of this 
theme which we read in earlier years, it is 
with a shock of agreeable surprise that we 
mark the change of tone. The third chapter 
discusses the factory as an element of civilization, 
and many will be compelled to renounce their 
previous judgments as they here read of the 
beneficence of its ministry. The fourth and 
concluding chapter is on the ethics of prison 
labor, and enunciates a broad and warm human- 
ity. They, our brothers in bonds, albeit in the 
bonds of crime, are entitled to a treatment 
that shall express a redemptive sympathy. 

People will find interest in these chapters 
according to the special interest they bring to 
them, though a like cogency, a like largeness, a 
like loftiness, is in them all. For ourselves 
the detaining chapter is the second, in which 
we are shown the contrast between the old 
school of political economy and the new. The 
author aligns himself with the new school, but 
we have a private suspicion that, in the breadth 
of his views and the warmth of his sympathies, 
he leads it while he represents it. The old 
political economy, called by Carlyle the “dismal 
science,” was purely a science of wealth to 
which humanitarian considerations were as 
foreign as to chemistry or botany. Man wasa 
being who must eat, which he could not do 
unless he worked; and this was about as far as 
it took account of him. To be sure, he must 
not be fed too lightly; for then, like an ox or 
horse, he would from weakness toil less profit- 
ably. But that he might care for a wife and 
desire to see her have some measure of com- 
fort and beauty about her, or that, having 
children, he might wish to educate them, that 
he had tastes that it was important to gratify, 
and aspirations that it was unwise to stifle, had 
no place in its elaboration. In the new political 
economy, especially as represented in this 
volume, these things are recognized, not as 
ethics, not as philanthropy, but as essential 
data of science. Here isa representative pas- 


*Some Eruicat Puasss oF THE LABOR QUESTION. 
By Carroll D. Wright. Boston; 
Association. 1902, 


American Unitarian | the subject. 


| but he is a believer in the power of the mind to 
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sage: “That man is richest who, having perfected 
the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest influence, both personal and by 
means of his accumulative wealth, over the 
lives of others; and, again, that nation is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human éengs. All this may 
seem to be strange political economy; but itis 
of that nature which the future will demand as 
leading most directly to national and material 
prosperity.” 


YoursreLtr, By H. A. Guerber. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20.—This book, which 
tries to teach children the laws of physiology 
and hygiene with utter frankness and simplicity, 
has been written in the earnest desire to pro- 
mote purity and common sense. Such a chap- 
ter as that on “The Stomach Dwarf,” and there 
are many such, might be put with advantage 
into any child’s hands. The matter of other 
chapters might better be studied by the mother 
as suggestions toward the best way of talking 
over the subjects with her children. The writer 
overestimates, we believe, the difficulty which 
modern mothers experience in giving their chil- 
dren proper instruction; and the effort to adapt 
the style to a child’s understanding gives an 
occasional artificiality of tone. In such discus- 
sions it is important to stop at the right mo- 
ment, to know when the right word has been 
said, and familiar talks between mother and 
child thus seem wiser and more natural than 
the study of even the best book. Touching a 
minor point, why should the writer say, “Christ- 
mas is never half so merry when one no longer 
believes in Santa Claus”? Those children are 
merriest and have the most faith in their par- 
ents who have been able from the beginning to 
“play Santa Claus,” knowing all the time that 
it is play, and liking it none the worse on that 
account. 


CONDENSED NoveEts. By Bret Harte. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—If the 
satire is less subtile and the parody apparently 
somewhat less inevitable in these burlesques as 
a whole than in the earlier volume, their proper 
paragon, there is yet good, honest enjoyment in 
them. The adorer of Anthony Hope or the 
veriest Kiplingite need not fear lest “Rupert 
the Resembler” or “Stories Three” may dull 
his admiration; while, on the other hand, he 
who knows them best will understand best the 
cleverness of the jesting. For instance, one 
who is utterly unfamiliar,-as is the writer of 
this notice, with the novels of Marie Corelli, 
will be able to see little fun in “Zut-Ski.” “The 
Stolen Cigar Case” outlines the reasoning by 
which. Sherlock Holmes turns on Watson and 
convicts him of stealing, less to his discomfiture 
than amazement. “Golly and the Christian, or 
the Minx and the Manxman,” pays Bret Harte’s 
respects to Hall Caine; and “Dan’l Borem” has 
several “palpable hits” for the central figure of 
“David Harum.” “The Adventures of John 
Longbowe” might have been taken in part di- 
rectly from more than one actual, sober-faced 
specimen of the romantic-historical school, 


MIND POWER AND PRIVILEGES. By Albert 
B. Olston. New York; T. Y. Crowell. $1.50. 
The author of this treatment of the occult 
phases of thought and feeling in the human 
mind is thoughtful and frank in his treatment of 
He is not a Christian Scientist, 
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control physical phenomena in the body. He 
believes in hypnotism and telepathy. He has 
read much, and possibly has not always fully 
digested the material gained in reading. But 
his work is intelligent, and will be read with 
interest by amateur psychologists who are not 
able at first hand to make the experiments and 
gain the knowledge desired. The author avoids 
the extravagances of Madame Blavatsky and her 
pupils. A large part of the book is given to 
the discussion of the kind of mental discipline 
that builds up character. Too much cannot be 
made of the power of the will and habit to 
shape the better tendencies of the mind, and 
fix in them the attributes and steadfast impulses 
of good character. The claim of the writer is 
that behind all the various forms of mind- 
reading and healing by suggestion there are 
mental powers not fully understood by any of 
the popular practitioners, which are capable of 
greater development and wider application than 
has heretofore been possible. 


Our LapDy oF THE BEECHES. By Bettina von 
Hutten. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—A book that has made its first appear- 
ance as a serial in the A//aztic may be depended 
on to appeal to readers who ask for something 
other in their fiction than a succession of sen- 
sational adventures. The charm of the story is 
partly in the deft blending of world wisdom 
and the unconventional romance and common 
sense, the art attained in society life with the 
freedom of the woods. The gradual develop- 
ment of the love between the Pessimist and his 
Lady of the great trees is told with a reserve 
that contributes to the general impression; and 
the entire situation, less satisfactory to youthful 
readers of romance, perhaps, than to those who 
have lived longer and dream less, is touched so 
lightly that it appears altogether natural and 
possible. ‘‘Leduc” and his “Annette” are hardly 
less interesting in the concluding chapters than 
the Pessimist and the Lady. The book has the 
elusive quality of charm; and, provided one asks 
for no undue spice of incident and no impossible 
happiness in the ending, it will well repay the 
reading. Once read, it will be remembered. 


Tue LEAVEN IN A GREAT City. By Lillian 
W. Betts. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50 net—Only actual experience of living 
among the lower working classes of a city like 
New York can give the right to speak of them 
with authority. Certain factors in the situation 
are too complex and obscure to fit the hard-and- 
fast theories about “the right thing to be done” 
which satisfied even philanthropists only a few 
years ago. Human nature is human nature the 
world over, and the better understanding and 
the increased sympathy that has come in the 
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years of settlement work have led naturally to 
the establishment of a new point of view. Mrs. 
Betts’s book is a careful study of social life 
among the tenement-house people. She speaks 
for a great class of wage-earners, from those on 
the border-line of inefficient poverty to those 
whose ambition and steady work are working 
out their salvation. She makes clear many of 
the conditions which limit their lives, the per- 
plexities and difficulties that confront one who 
wishes to go among them in friendly ways, and 
the encouragement that is to be found in con- 
stantly improving conditions. The study is 
varied by anecdotes and stories of personal ex- 
perience that have come to her actual knowl- 
edge, and there are between thirty and forty 
illustrations. 


Rory O’MorE: A NATIONAL ROMANCE. By 
Samuel Lover. With a biographical sketch 
and critical introduction by James Jeffrey 
Roche. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—This new Library Edition is 
well adapted to the uses of the many lovers 
of Rory O’More and his gifted author. Two 
things will keep the book alive, and give it a 
steady circulation for many yearsto come. The 
story of the Irish rebellions of a hundred years 
ago, and the sufferings of the ill-fated people 
who took part in them, is a chapter of history 
that will always appeal to those who are inter- 
ested in the fate of Ireland. Apart from the 
historical record, the story of Rory and his 
friends is of the hearty, rollicking, human kind 
which always appeals to those who live deli- 
cately, and could not in any other way be in- 
duced to come into close contact with peasant 
life. It is safe to say that Rory O’More and 
Handy Andy will not be forgotten so long as Ire- 
land is discontented, and readers retain an in 
terest in characters historical or fictitious who 
have warm blood in their veins. 


A Lirrie Captive Lap. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.s0.—Miss Dix has set her little lad in an 
earlier century than our own; but she has drawn 
him with her eye on the object, as Matthew 
Arnold said, sure, doubtless, that boy nature 
was not very different in the exciting times of 
which she writes. He was a little Cavalier in 
a Roundhead company, not too good nor too 
brave for reality, and a very human, lovable 
little fellow. The new bock presents a smaller 
field for action and less array of adventurous 


circumstance than the more serious work, Zhe) 


Making of Christopher Ferringham, and it has 
less of the romantic touch and atmosphere than 
The Beau’s Comedy ; but the story is interesting 
and the incidents not overdrawn. Miss Dix is 
a young writer to have so many books to her 
credit. We should like to see what she would 
do with a story of modern life, minus the colonial 
or Puritan setting, which she manages so 
cleverly. However, there is time enough for 
that, and we have confidence that it will come 
some time. 


ADVENTURES OF TORQUA. 
Frederick Holder. 


By Charles 
Boston: Little, Brown & 


Co. $1.20.—Southern California and the ad-, 


jacent islands have not figured largely in books 
for boys, yet they offer exceptionally good set- 
ting and unusual historic background for a 
story of adventure. Mr. Holder is familiar with 
the region. He has rowed, he tells us, through 
the ocean cave where the heroes of his book 
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make a sensational escape. He has excavated 
in their stone cavern, and found curious imple- 
ments where one exciting scene of the story 
occurs. He has located the ancient town sites, 
and grown at home amid the cafions and 
mountains of the romantic islands, Yet his 
story does not depend on its unusual setting for 


its only interest. Two Spanish boys and a| 


young Indian are the leading figures; and their 
wild, out-of-door life has plenty of variety and 
romantic charm. 


THE Last Worpb. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—The dashing 
Texas heroine who plays the chief part in this 
romance of an editor’s office tells her own 
story, and tells it with astonishing animation 
and vigor. The opening scene is capital in its 
description of the Texas ranchers and cowboys 
who assembled to say good-bye to the venture- 
some girl, starting off to New York to seek her 
fortune in literature. She falls in love before 
she reaches Chicago, but the story proceeds 
later at a slower pace. The plot is not com- 
plicated, and the book would doubtless be the 
better for compression; but the conversation is 
brisk, usually enlivened by slang and saucy 
repartee. The figure of the hero is rather 


wooden. The really distinguishing feature of 


the book is the remarkable correspondence of 
the illustrations to the character. Wesee Cara 
in riding habit, in home and evening gowns, 
and in half a dozen different moods; but it is 
always Cara. 


Picxetr’s Gar. By Homer Greene. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.—This 
story had many readers as it appeared serially 
in the Youth’s Companion, and it well déserves 
this more permanent form. The story is that of 
an attempt to stake a railroad through a private 
graveyard,—an action resisted by the owner and 
frustrated by the action of a small boy who 
pulled up the stakes by night and left the right 
of way around the graveyard open to a com- 
peting line. The matter comes to a lawsuit and 
court inquiry. With this is interwoven a story 
of personal and domestic interest; and Dannie, 
the small hero, succeeds not only in saving his 
grandfather’s sacred property, but in reconciling 
his father and grandfather to each other. It is 
a good story; and the boy critic, whose opinion 
we value highest, declares that it is “all right,” 
and belongs in his own private bookcase with 
his favorites, 


MARCHING ON NrAGARA. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. {1.—Mr. 
Stratemeyer’s place as a writer for boys is well 
established ; and it is safe to predict that, unless 
something unforeseen interrupts his career, he 
will, in a surprisingly short time, have as many 
books to his credit as Oliver Optic, all equally 
popular among the small boys who haunt the 
public libraries. This is the second volume of 
the Colonial Series; and the story of the book 
is connected with the taking of Port Niagara, 
one of the successes which sent the French 


from North America. Col. George Washing- 


ton and Sir William Johnson are introduced. 
Exciting incidents succeed one another rapidly, 
but the author has taken pains to be as accurate 
as possible in his statements about historical 
facts. 


Bos Knicnt’s DiAry. By Charlotte Curtis 
Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.— 


By Alice MacGowan. | 


~ 
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Bob’s journal is chiefly concerned with what he 
and his three equally jolly fellow-campers had, 


or hadn’t, to eat during their summer on the. 


shore of Lake Ontario; but he manages to give 
much more variety to that than Mark Twain 
did when he, too, tried to keep a diary. The 
narrative of these camping experiences is illus- 
trated by Bob himself, with drawings that recall 
the William Henry Letters. Boy readers will 
remember, perhaps, that Bob wrote about his 
days at Poplar Hill School in similar fashion ; 
and they will find this not less amusing. 


Miscellaneous. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish in their 
“Riverside Literature Series” a dramatization 
of Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, arranged for 
home and school theatricals by Florence Hol- 
brook, whose Hiawatha Primer attracted atten- 
tion not long ago. The little play has been 
given in Chicago, and there is no reason why 
this new way of “playing Indian” should not be 
tried elsewhere with equal success. Liberties 
taken with the text have been mainly such as 
are involved by changing the third person into 
the first. Three illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of the Indian play of Aawatha as given 
annually by the Ojibways at Desbarats, Ont, 
Pictures of wearing apparel and utensils are 


from Mr. Remington’s drawing for the holiday 
edition of the poem. 


Penelope's Experiences in Ireland, the third 
volume of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s delightful 
books of travel in Great Britain, has been put into 
a holiday edition by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
illustrated and bound like the similar edition 
of the England and Scotland books. In Ireland 
it will be remembered, it was “Salemina’s” 
turn to yield to the fate which was evidently 
predestined for the three spinsters who set out 
on their travels together. It is a charming 
picture of a charming country. Nature and 
human nature take turns in dominating the 
reader’s enjoyment, and there are plenty of 
unexpected or interesting incidents to call in 
effective play Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable manner 
of telling a story. The illustrations are by 
Charles E. Brock, and the book is sold for two 
dollars. 


The November number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, published by the Eco- 
nomic Faculty of Harvard University, will 


contain two noteworthy articles on the sugar 


question in the United States and Europe: one 
by Prof. Griffin of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, Japan; the other by Mr. Frank Rutter 
of the United States department of agriculture. 
This question is one of the most important now 


before the American public in connection with 


the probable action of the United States re- 
specting Cuban reciprocity at the coming ses- 


sion of Congress, and is, since the recent ex- | 


pansion of our national domain, one of the 
most perplexing. These two articles, by men 
most competent to write upon the subject, will 
prove of especial value to those who desire a 
really comprehensive knowledge of the subject. 
The growing interest in sociology, and the vast 
amount of sporadic literature which it has pro- 
duced, call for just such a résumé of results 
already obtained, and indication of work next 
to be dane, as Prof. Ross of the University of 
Nebraska has given in his two articles, the last 
of which appears in this issue. With a wealth 
of historical material and with most painstaking 
care, Prof. Callender of Bowdoin College ex- 
plains how it was that the United States, the 
home of private enterprise and initiative, was 
also the field of the most elaborate experiments 
in public enterprise during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Theories of capital and in- 
terest, which have undergone and are stiil un- 
dergoing reorganization,receive a new analysis 
in a most acute and scholarly article by Prof. 
Fetter of Cornell University. The recent Brit- 


—— 
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ish Trades Union Congress, which marks a 
turning-point in British trade-union policy, is 
the subject of an interesting note by Dr. Du- 
rand, late secretary of the United States In- 
dustrial Commission, Prof. Carver suggests a 
new subdivision of economics into departments 
based upon a classification of economic ac- 
tivities. A carefully prepared and annotated 
bibliography of recent books and articles both 
«American and foreign, relating to economics, 
is published in this number, as usual. 


The Magazines. 


Howard Pyle’s illustrated Robin Hood de- 
serves a place in the list of the best ten books 
for children; and, when the manuscript readers 
of his new story of “King Arthur” declare that 
it surpasses the earlier book in the strength and 
interest of the narrative and in the beauty of 
the illustrations, one may be pardoned for won- 
dering how such things can be. However, we 
shall see, since S¢. Vicholas announces it as the 

. leading story for 190%. Two short stories by 
Miss Alcott, written for her own little nieces, 
and never before published, will soon appear 
in St, Nicholas, with other stories and articles 
by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Frank R. 
Stockton, Clara Morris, and scores of other 
‘well-known writers. St. Nicholas makes a 
specialty of papers of information, richly illus- 
trated articles on practical subjects, like the 
Navy Yard, the Assay Office, etc. The price 
of St. Wicholas is $3 a year. The publishers 
announce that new subscribers who begin with 
January may receive the November and Decem- 
ber numbers free, and so begin the volume and 
get the commencement of all the serials. The 
publishers are The Century Company, Union 
Square, New York. : 


Literary Notes. 


Where American Independence began is the 
title of an illustrated book to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. this month. The 
author is Daniel Munroe Wilson, known to 
many by his history of the old First Church of 
Quincy, Mass, over which he was pastor for 
many years, and to Unitarians especially, as the 
pastor of the Third Unitarian Congregational 
Society, New York. The book tells the story 
of that remarkable group of patriots of Boston 
and Quincy among whom independence had its 
strongest advocacy. - 


Books Received. 


Privately Printed. 
The Gentleman from Everywhere. 
Foss, $1.50. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Randy and her Friends. By Amy Brooks. 80 cents. 
Boy Donald and his Hero. By Penn Shirley. 60 cents. 
Hortense, a Difficult Child. By Edna A. Foster. 80 


its. 
The ‘Tenth, Ppeeeeitst By Marguerite Linton 
ntworth. 1.50. 
A Gil se this Century. By Mary G. Darling. $1.00. 
The Sunset Song, and Other Verses. By Elizabeth 
kers, $1.20. : 
Concerning Polly. By Helen M. Winslow. $1.50. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
‘Chatterbox for 1902. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke. 


na 
The Hurdy-gurdy. By Laura E. Richards. 75 cents. 
From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
The Smoke and the Flame. By Charles F. Dole. 8 


Sei ahs baton DIC. Heath ter Cox Boston. 

The Right Reading for Children. By Charles Welsh. 
’ From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 

The Elegy of Faith. - By William Rader. 50 cents. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra. By Robert Browning. 2 cents, 

To-day and To morrow. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 50 cents. 

Master Frisky. By Clarence W. Hawkes. 50 cents. 

The Coming City, By Richard T. Ely. 60 cents. 

Ways of Well Doing. By Humphrey J. Desmond. 28 


The Cardinal Virtues. By William DeWitt Hyde, 28 


By James Henry 


90 


cents. , 
.. By Theodor Storm. 28 cents. 
Dain Basins fot Amiel’s Journal. Edited by Orline 


5 its. 
Fern: Cnllese Student. By Charles F, Thwing. 
28 cents, 
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Light Ho, Sir! By Frank T. Bullen. 28 cents. 


Heidi. By Johanna op. 60 cents. 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. By Rudolph 
Eric Raspe. 60 cents. F ¥ 
The Child and the Tree. By Bessie Kenyon Ulrich. 

50 cents. 


The I Can School. By Eva A. Madden. 50 cents. 
Molly. By Barbara Yechton. 50 cents. 

The Caxton Club. By Amos R. Wells. 50 cents. . 
How the Twins captured a Hessian. By James Otis. 


50 cents, . 
A Little Dusky Hero. By Harriet T. Comstock. 50 
cents. 
Daisies and Diggleses. By Evelyn Raymond. 50 cents, 
Whispering Tongues. By Homer Greene. 50 cents. 
The Wonder Ship._ By Sophie Swett. so cents. 
Miss De Peyster’s Boy. By Etheldred B. Barry. socents. 
From G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
William Morris, Poet, Craftsman, Socialist. By Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. $3.50. 
By A. MacDonell. 


Sons of Francis. $3.50. 
By Alexander Colin Campbell. 


pe and Crime. 
2.50. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Little White Bird, or Adventures in Kensington 

Gardens. By J. M. Barrie. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Oldfield. By Nancy Huston Banks. $1.50. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The Conquest. By Eva Emery Dye. $1.50. 


From Paul Elder and Morgan Shepard, San Francisco, 


The Romance of the Commonplace. By Gelett Burgess. 


From Philip Green, London, England. 


The Coming of Christ. By Rev. J. Warschauer. 1s. 6d. 


Music Received. 


“From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Impromptu-Valse. Forthepiano. By Louis Diémer. 
Salvator. Sacred song for high or medium voice. By 

Charles Humphries. 
What is it thou hast to Tell me? Song for medium voice. 


eil, 
By Oscar Weil. 
By Oscar 


Song for high voice. ( 
et the Dream go! Song for medium voice. 


eu. 
Gass the Butterfly. For the piano. By Carl Wilhelm 
ern. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE AS ALLIES 


By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘‘The NewWorld and the New Thought,”’ 
etc. 


Size, 54 x 74 inches; pages, 226; price 40cts. et ; 
postage, 7 cts. additional 


Dr. Bixby’s method of reconciliation between the s: em- 
ingly antagonistic forces of Science and Religion is to 
examine “‘the broadest and most essential features of both, 
and to set forth the underlying unities of physical and 
religious knowledge.”’ 

The book, although not new, has now become one of the 
Association’s publications, and it is desired to extend 
still wider its circle of readers. The author has made a 
valuable contribution to the literature of his subject, and 
his treatment of the questions involved is as fresh and 
timely as when the book was first written, 


The Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
An address delivered at the Isles of Shoals. 
PRICE {0 CENTS. 


DR. W, S. MORGAN . “ Derby, Conn, 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
1l1th'Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 28 
The transformation of the human into the 


divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY é 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
heats ago, and are now reprinted in reaponse to a demand 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind, e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the ee is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow ead) bee pe SA gis peapate also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sund 

reading aloud to children.” r <3 zd 


Price 15 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrartan Sunpay Scoot Society, 25 Bracon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Card of Thanks. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


(Their friend, the fishman, made our six kittens a pres- 
ent on Friday last of three (3) small bluefish.] 


O Mr. Fishman, you’re most truly kind 

To six small, fuzzy, straddley-leggéd kittens, 
Who've barely gotten over being blind, 

And found their finger-nails beneath their mittens! 
Our mother wasn't sure ’bout our small tummies. 
At first she wouldn’t let us near the platter; 

But you know how it is with kind, good mummies. 
At last she "lowed us,—and now we’re lots fatter. 
The smell smelt awful good while we were waitin’, 
A-sniffin’ and a-scrougin’ and a-shovin’ : 

Our finger-nails was itchin’, eyes dilatin’, 

Long ’fore they came out frizzlin’ from the oven ! 
Once we have stole the tails off six fried herrin’, 
An’ once it was a chicken, ’most all feather ; 

But his time! At your store did you hear purrin’ ? 
We thought you might if we all purred together ! 


For the Christian Register. 


Just Suppose. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


I am quite sure, unless you had seen him in 
tantrum, you never could have believed that 
Harold Allen and the Tantrum Boy were one 
and the same child. 

Harold had a round little face, all dimples 
and smiles. His eyes were big and brown, and 
his hair like yellow corn silk. His mother tied 
the front of his hair over his left eye with a big 
blue bow, which gave Harold a perfectly be- 
witching appearance. When he was clothed 
and in his right mind, he wore a blue duck 
Russian blouse suit, all waist and belt, from 
under which his round bare legs encased in 
socks and russet shoes showed in all their 
chubby beauty. Harold Allen was lovely, and 
a delight to all-who knew him; but the Tantrum 
Boy! Oh, me! and oh, my! 

He was a terrible object, dark of brow, with 
pouting lips and wrathful eyes. He tore the 
blue bow from Harold’s hair, he soiled the 
dainty dress, and kicked the russet shoes in a 
most shocking manner. He even said words 
that Harold barely knew. Indeed, the Tantrum 
Boy was an awe-inspiring creature, and one who 
had to be dealt with in a novel manner. 

Now Mrs. Allen was a very wise woman. She 

knew that Harold must gain the victory over 
the Tantrum Boy himself; but how could he, 
unless he saw what a fearful boy he was and 
learned to conquer him because he did see? 
When Harold was in a passion, he was too blind 
to see how things were; and afterward, when 
*the Tantrum Boy had slunk away victorious, 
Harold never could believe all that had oc- 
curred. In some way, thought Mrs. Allen, 
Harold must be brought to see his enemy just 
as he was; and of how he saw him, what hap. 
pened, and how Harold gained the victory, Iam 
going to tell you. 

One day Mrs. Allen dressed Harold in all his 
glory, gave him a kiss, and said: “There, now 
what does he want to do?” 

“Go fishing in the lake!” 

“But, Harold, you have been to the lake all 
the morning, the sun is hot; and, besides, you 
are freshly dressed, You cannot go to-day.” 

“I want tol” 

“But you cannot go. Mother will take you 
for a drive, We will”— 


lips-” And, indeed, the pout was a family mark. 
terror. I’ve been waiting for you on Ais side of 


way they treat you out there,—never letting 
you finish what you want to do, always telling 
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“No, no! 
I want to go and get him! 
will go to the lake!” 

Mother shook her head, and her lips grew 
firm. Thereupon Harold went down before the 
enemy, and the Tantrum Boy raised the flag 
over the fallen hero, Suddenly Mrs. Allen 
arose, and there was a light of inspiration upon 
her face. She seized the Tantrum Boy by the 
arm; firmly and relentlessly, she dragged him to 
the closed door of the closet, she took the little 
finger—the very littlest one—of the right hand, 
and placed the rosy tip i# the key-hole/ This is 
what she said :— 

“Now, when Harold comes back and sees 
this dreadful boy standing here, he will drive 
him away. Don’t you stir from this spot until 
Harold comes back!” With that she turned 
and left the room, turning the key in the hall 
door as she went. 

The Tantrum Boy was simply appalled. 
There he stood like a little silly with his finger 
in the key-hole. There was no reason why he 
should not take it out; but the Tantrum Boy, 
like all ungoverned creatures, was a bit stupid. 
So he stared and stared at the closed door of 
the closet, too surprised to kick or yell. Still 
Harold did not return, and gradually a sullen 
stubbornness took possession of the hero of the 
key-hole. He would stand there forever! He 
would die at the hole! They would find him 
stiff and cold at his post. Already his arm was 
stiff, but he was very hot. Outside the summer 
day buzzed and droned sweetly. The elm-tree 
near the bedroom window swayed to and fro, 
just as if she were rocking the baby breezes to 
sleep; and Tantrum Boy listened, and grew 
strangely still. 

Then he felt some one tugging at his finger, tug- 
ging at the end that was in the key-Lole! At first 
he was frightened; for, pull as he would, he could 
not get away. Then, to his amazement, he felt 
himself following his finger, actually going 
through the key-hole, he, a thre e-year-old Tan- 
trum Boy! It was rather mortifying to his 
pride to think he was small enough for that, 
but so it was, and he had nothing to do but go. 
At last he was on the other side; but, to his 
horror, it was not the inside of the closet that 
he stood in, but a new and strange land, and, 
facing him, as ugly and ill-conditioned looking 
an object as even the Tantrum Boy had everseen 
when looking in the mirror! ‘ 

“Well, now that you are here, what do you 
think of it?” asked the cross creature, in a 
snarly voice. 

“Where am 1?” quivered Master Tantrum. 

“In the land of Do-as-you-please.” 

“You are not very civil,” Tantrum went on, 
but in a much milder voice. 

“Well, what is that to you? You can’t have all 
the black looks to yourself in this free country. 
Here I choose to storm and kick. What have 
you to say to that? You've done it long enough 
yourself to know how pleasant it is.” With 
that the creature kicked out so alarmingly and 
made such a hideous outcry that Master Tan- 
trum started back in terror. 

“Come on,” said the mad thing, when he had 
spent his fury about nothing. “I am your twin 
brother. You may know me by the pout on my 
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I almost had a fish this morning. 
I hate driving! I 


you what would happen if you did certain 
things. It’s enough to make you tear your hair. 


are alive and waiting for you, and you can do 
them—as far as ¢hey will let you—whenever you 
want to. Just think what you want to do first.” 

With that Tantrum Boy sat down by the 
roadside to think; and Fuss and Fume amused 
himself by going from one rage to another, 
screaming and crying in a most distracting man- 
ner. Just as Master Tantrum supposed, all the 
noise finally aroused the inhabitants, and they 
came prancing to the spot,—a wild crew, I as- 
sure you. Evidently, in that free country they 
all liked to cut capers,—and, certainly, one had 
as much right as another, Tantrum by the 
roadside had to acknowledge that; and soon the 
landscape of the beautiful land ef Do-as-you- 
please was marred by a fierce, rioting mob, who 
filled the air with screams and shouts. “Why 
don’t you join in?” called Fuss and Fume. “You 
used to like this sort of fun.” 

“?’m—I’m thinking,” answered Tantrum, 
meekly. All his appetite for capers seemed 
gone. 

“Oh, well, suit yourself!” And again the mad 
lot went on with their noise. 

The more he thought, the more unhappy he 
became. He could do just as he pleased; but 
so could every one else, and it wasn’t pleasant 
Besides, the mere fact that he was free to go and 
look up his past desires took all the longing 
away. Even before he found them, he realized 
in bis humbled heart that they were foolish and 
not worth while. : 

At last Fuss and Fume finished his idle 
temper, and came to Tantrum. ; 

“Have you thought?” he asked surlily. 
“Mercy knows you made outcry enough on the 
other side of the door when you couldn’t do 
things! Now, that you caz do them, you act 
queer enough. I must say you look very much 
like that Harold Boy, but we never could have 
gotten Zim through a key-hole! There is some 
sense and reason in him!” 

A flush of shame covered Tantrum’s face, and 
a sigh fluttered from between his pouting lips. 

“Come, come!” snapped Fuss and Fume. “I 
didn’t hunt you up for this. You've got to want 
to do’something wrong! You shall! you shall! 
you shall!” With that he went in such a pas- 
sion that Tantrum cried aloud in fear. 

Oh! what did he want todo? He must think 


would be out again, cutting up capers to keep 
Fuss and Fume company. b 

Why, there was the fishing he had wanted to 
do! The little fish he had a/most caught might 
be waiting for him at that very minute! iT 
want to go to the lake!” shrieked Tantrum 
above the uproar. “I want to catch that little 
fish !” 

“Come on then!” shouted Fuss and Fume. 
“And do kick or do something. When you are 
in Do-as-you-please, you must Do-as-you-please 
do!” 

This almost made Tantrum laugh, but all 
desire to scream and act foolishly had departed. 
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“My name is Fuss and Fume, and I am a perfect 


the closet door for ages. It is outrageous the 


Now in Ais country the things you wanted to do- 


of some wrong thing, or all the other mad throng - 


———— 


-ready for him threw him in a frenzy of fear 
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Very solemnly he started to go fishing, while 
under his blue blouse his heart grew heavy with 
the sure knowledge that danger lay ahead. 

A moment more and a blue lake lay before 
the two boys,—a beautiful lake, smooth and 
peaceful. But, as they looked, it was suddenly 
lashed into a wild sea, and Fuss and Fume re- 
marked appreciatively: “The fish like to go in 
passions. It isn’t nice for us; but, then, they 
have as much right as we!” 

“But they are getting me all wet!” wailed 
Tantrum. “They are spoiling my clothes!” 

“Oh, well, you have spoiled Harold’s often 
enough. It’s great fun, you know, to do exactly 
what you want to do, and never consider any 
one else!” 

Down went Tantrum’s head upon his spray- 
washed chest. How often he had screamed in 
the old days, “I don’t care!” and that was what 
all the fish were screaming now, down there 
under the white-capped waves! While he 
looked in alarm at the scene of disorder and 
passion, out from the water came a large fish | 
head, and in the most terrible voice Tantrum 
had ever heard came these words: “Here I 
am: catch me!’ 

“T’ve—I’ve changed my mind!” stammered 
poor, meek Tantrum. 

“Well, ’ve changed mine, also. This morn- 
ing I wanted you to catch me. Now I want to 
catch you!” Tantrum grew cold with fright. 
It was one thing to want to do wrong, quite an- 
other for wrong to do you. But in the land of 
Do-as-you-please equal rights exist, and one must 
expect that when he starts on his wild career. 

“Catch me!” wailed the poor boy. “Oh! 
please, please don’t!” 

-“T want to! I shall!” flapped the fish. “And 
so shall we!” piped in a wild chorus; and there 
from every direction came the things Tantrum 
had wanted to do in that black, misguided past. 

There was all the jam he wanted to eat,—a 
sickly thin creature, with every seed a little eye 
that pricked Tantrum like a pain as it ran for- 
ward. ? 

There were the scissors that he wanted to 
cut his curls off with. Dear me! how they 
snapped as they hurled toward him, making for 
his curls! There was the ink bottle he had 
wanted to paint with, darkening the air as it] 
came hurrying from a high shelf eager to paint 
him! Tantrum could stand no more! The 
sight of all those Wrong Things alive and 


and anger. He remembered the key-hole. He 
knew that that was his one chance of escape 
from the land of Do-as-you-please and those 
twin brothers of his! for they all had pouting 
lips. 

Tt was a neck-to-neck race over the ups and 
downs of that free country; but off in the dis- 
tance was the door, and, shining through it like 
a star, the key-hole,—Tantrum’s only hope! 

Fast and faster he went, Fuss and Fume on 
his heels, and the Things clattering after. At 
the doorway poor Tantrum halted, and a voice 
calm and clear sounded: — 
~ “Who stands without ?” 

“Tantrum. Open, open to me!” 

“Tantrum, eh? Well, you are just where you 
belong. Among people like yourself you can 
enjoy yourself. I’ve been watching you through 
the key-hole. You all look and act alike, and 
you are the most hideous lot I ever saw!” 

“Who are you?” faltered Tantrum. 

“Harold Allen.” There was a new note in 
the little voice, a note of triumph. Tantrum 


|cage, apparently in great agony. 


| people, 
in all directions, not knowing what awful thing | 
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understood, and grew smaller and smaller as he 
realized that he wa8 conquered at last. 3 

“Let me in!” he pleaded. “I will be your 
slave. I cannot live in this country, Let me 
in!” 

“Crawl through!” 

So painfully, slowly, Tantrum crawled through 
the key-hole, and, once on the other side, he 
heard the birds singing, and saw the elm sway- 
ing in the gentlest way; and there upon the floor 
of the bedroom he crouched while his littlest 
finger ached, but the kind mother was beside 
him, and she said,— 

“Who is this, Harold or Tantrum Boy?” 

And a brave, sweet voice answered :— 

“It’s Harold, mother. 
always. Please never, never put his finger in 
the key-hole. He might get pulled through.” 


The Flower School. 


The flowers study in their beds, 
And all recite in rhyme! 
The lesson first put in their heads 
Is how to tell the Thyme. 
— Abbie Farwell Brown. 


A Momentous Sneeze. 


Perhaps because an elephant sneezes so sel- 
dom, or because he sneezes so loud, Oriental folk 
aré very superstitious about the occurrence, 
and believe that to hear an elephant sneeze 
brings good luck. The Baltimore Hera/d gives 


lan account of the effect produced by the sneeze 


of Jumbo II. at the Maryland Industrial Exposi- 
tion. 

Jumbo’s sneeze is like the bursting of a boiler, 
and it created a fairly good sized panic. The 


elephant began to get ready for the sneeze half | 


an hour before it happened ; and, as the time for 
the event drew near, he was rolling about in his 
Suddenly he 
stopped, gave one bellow, and then snéezed. 
The look of perfect contentment on his face 
after the great event was in startling contrast to 
the terror seen on the faces of the fleeing 
Visitors to the exposition were running 


it was from which they were racing away. 
Among the Mohammedans of the Oriental 


and Singhalese villages Jumbo’s sneeze caused | 


wild excitement. They rushed to the cage and, 
bowing low before his elephantine highness, 
began praying at arapid rate. When they fin- 
ished, they explained that an elephant’s sneezes 
are of the rarest occurrence; and the event was 
one of great significance to them. Elephants 
are susceptible to cold, and catch cold easily; 
but it is very, very rarely that they sneeze. 

Captain Miller, Jumbo's keeper, says it is a 
good thing that this isso; for a few more sneezes 
such as Jumbo gave that day might blow the top 
of his head off. 


Grandma’s Picket-guard. 


Grandma Wilkins was very sick. The doctor 
said she must be kept quiet, and everybody 
went about on tiptoe and spoke in iow tones. 
Winfred looked very sad. He crept softly into 
the darkened room and laid some flowers on 
grandma’s pillow; but she was too sick to look 
at them. Soon after he heard his mother say to 
Kate, the cook :— : 

“We must keep the door-bell from ringing if 
possible.” 

“I can do something for grandma,’’ thought 
the little boy, 


He’s come to stay for | 
y 


‘son,” she said. 
‘ner, and then you may go and see grandma for 
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So he sat on the front step, and soon a woman 
with a book in her hand came to the door. 

“Grandma is very sick,” said Winfred. ‘‘No- 
body must ring the bell.” 

The lady smiled,’ but went away. Soon a 
man with a satchel came. : 

“Grandma is sick, and mamma doesn’t want 
anything at all,” said the boy. 


All day long people came. It seemed to Win- 


‘fred that almost everybody had something to 


sell; but he kept guard, and the bell was silent- 
Kate came to call him to lunch, but Winfred 
would not leave his post. 

“Just bring me a sandwich or something, and 
I'll eat it here,” he said. 

At last the doctor came again. When he 
came back, he smiled down upon Winfred and 
said :— 

“Well, little picket-guard, your grandma is 
going to get well, and you have helped to bring 
about that happy result. You will make a good, 
soldier.” 

Then his mother came out, and took him in 
her arms and kissed him. F 

“T am quite proud of my brave, unselfish little 
“Now come and have some din- 


amoment. She has been asking for you.” 
When Winfred went in on tiptoe, his grandma 

thanked him with a kiss, and he was a very happy 

little boy that night.—/ulia D. Peck, in Exchange. 


During a sudden thunder-storm a little four- 
year-old came running into the kindergarten, cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. When the 
kindergartner asked the cause of her trouble, she 
said, “O Miss E., the sky barked at me.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


Back of that 
delicious dinner 


STANDS THAT OLD STANDBY 
OF GOOD COOKS, 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning, 


No guesswork about the turkey dressing, 
for Bell has effectively combined the gran- 
ulated leaves of sweet herbs and choice 
selected spices into one composite season- 
ing, delicate and delicious, Snappy. and 
pungent, appetizing and pleasing to the 
most fastidious taste. 

Your grocer can supply you. If not,send 
six 2c. stamps for a can containing enough 
to flavor the dressing of 100 Ibs. of poultry. 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., 
48-52 Commercial St., 


Boston, Mass. 
= ——— () 
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Good News. 


God is Love. 


Ah! there are mighty things under the sun: 

Great deeds have been acted, great words have been said ; 
Not just uplifting some fortunate one, 

But lifting up all men the more by a head. 


Aye, the more by the head and the shoulders, too! 
Ten thousand may sin, and a thousand may fall, 

And it may have been me, and it yet may be you; 
But the angel in one proves the angel in all. 


And whatever is mighty, whatever is high, 
Lifting men, lifting women, their natures above, 
And close to the kinship they hold in th: sky,— 
Why, this I affirm, that its essence is Love! 


—A lice Cary. 


Sunday. 


If I could revolutionize the Sunday services 
of a great city in New England, I believe it 
would run much on these lines. 

Most of the churches, perhaps all, would be 
open at about nine o’clock in the morning for a 
short service of devotion and prayer. You 
would have as good musicas you could have,— 
an organ, if you had an organ, orchestra, if you 
had an orchestra, singing by a few or by many, 
as seemed best; but you would have no sermon. 
There would not be a “few remarks,” there 
would not be ‘a friecdly conversational address,” 
there would not be a conference: nor any other 
sham to take the place of the sermon, simply 
prayer, praise, and the Bible. 

I think a good many people would gather at 
this service, of two or three classes. First, a 
good many people would come who wanted to 
meet each other and wanted to worship God, 
but who wanted to have most of Sunday un- 
broken. 

Second, a good many people would come 
who dislike sermons for reasons good or bad. 
The people who can themselves preach better 
sermons than they generally hear would be 
apt to come. The people who do not like to 
be bullied would be apt to come, The young 
people would come who think the old preachers 
fools, and the old people would come who do 
not highly esteem the advice of a young 
preacher. And, in general, the people would 
come who like to express in song their own 
gratitude and aspiration. It would be what 
people now call a “praise meeting.” The bell 
of the church, if it has one, would strike a few 
times at nine o’clock. These sorts of people 
would come, whether ten or a thousand, no mat- 
ter. They would come in, and not sit in par- 
ticular pews, but would gather up in front and 
round the communion table without much 
order or another. Some one would lead them 
in prayer, some one would read a passage from 
the Bible, and then some one would suggest a 
hymn such as everybody knows, “Coronation,” 
“Boylston,” “St. Martin’s,” “Bethany,” “Lyons,” 
“America.” And so another hymn, and an- 
other, ranging from Moody and Sankey at one 
end round to Ambrose and Martin Luther at 
the other. This social gathering would last for 


perhaps an hour, people coming in when they 


chose and going out when they chose, just as 
on a week-day. Why, I have seen in a cathe- 
dral in Antwerp just this thing happen, even 
on a week-day. I have seen a carpenter in a 
working blouse bring his tool-box into the 
cathedral, and kneel down in silent prayer for a 
couple of minutes. Then he got up, and walked 


Toff with his tool-box, to fita cupboard door or 


the central word, and expresses the central 
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I should maintain something like that class in 
every one of the churches of the large city 
which I am describing,—a class where you can 
go rightly into the discussion of details which, 
according to me, you have no right to discuss 
in the pulpit, because they are not of universal 
interest. I should carry this very far in my 
arrangements for a great city. If I had a dozen 
people who wanted to study the Roentgen Ray 
or the constitution of Hellenium or Etherion, 
I should try to find room for them somewheres 
in the parlors of the church. Just at this point 
of Sunday, at one o’clock or half-past one, the 
Church of the Disciples, in its earlier days, 
used to provide a simple lunch in its parlor for 
those whom they called the carryall people, 
who came from a distance for the Sunday ser- 
vice. In these days of trolleys there are more 
of such people. Now, as a mere bit of symbol- 
ism, if for nothing else, that custom was admi- 
rable; and I think that in my modern church in 
a large city it will be adopted. If by great 
good fortune there should stumble in at half- 


to replace a worn-out threshold, 

I should expect people to come in and go out 
in just this fashion in my first Sunday morning 
service. Ten or fifteen minutes of the hour 
would be given to such cordial, social talk of 
these worshippers as their friendship with each 
other suggested. Some of them would go down 
into the parlor of the church, some of them 
would sit down in the seats of the church, and 
be ready for much such a service as we have 
in most churches to-day. When the hour was 
over, most of them would go away. I do not 
know where they would go, but I suppose some 
of them would take a trolley to Sherborn or to 
Paxton Highlands. I suppose that some of 
them would go to the public library. I suppose 
some of them would go home and write up 
their journals and their letters. But, at half- 
past ten in the church, the church bell would 
strike again, if, as before, they had a bell; and 
I would have much such a morning service as 
we have at our church now. For, if I knew any 
better form than that wé use now at the South 
Congregational Church, I should have intro- 
duced it long before this. Everything should 
indicate that the minister is one of the congre- 
gation. Everything should be joyous, and wel- 
come people as they come in. Flowers and the 
organ and the hymns and the Scripture should 
be glad and cheerful, all to show that we are 
glad that God is, that God is in the church with 
us, and that we are his children. At the same 
time everything in the service should be seri- 
ous, because life is the one most serious reality; 
and we comé together for better life, and more. 
I would let the minister preach as he does now. 
But it is good to remember that he is to preach 
not about what interests him merely nor what 
interests the average of the people who are 
there. But he is going to speak to Mary 
Murphy, who has been scrubbing floors all the 
week, as well as to the chief justice or to Prof. 
Toldyouso from the university. He has no 
right to discuss the last article he read in Lit- 
tell’s or the Revue des Deux Mondes, simply be- 
cause it interests him. In this way the peo- 
ple who come at that time should spend an 
hour and a half together. “Together” is always 


a rather haggard face or other indication that 
he had no breakfast, the church would have a 
chance to feed the hungry literally. I think 
that would be an excellent piece of symbo- 
lism. 

Now comes Sunday afternoon. As the after- 
noons of winter go now, we leave them for 
“silence in heaven.” I have no wish to judge 
anybody else, and I think I spend my Sunday 
afternoon in a satisfactory way. But I cannot 
help thinking that there are a good many people 
for whom here are two or three vacant homes 
which, as men and women live in cities, could 
be utilized. You have a great big building 
warmed and ready. You have anywhere from 
two to five hundred thousand people, of whom a 
good many are free from daily care and daily 
temptation. I cannot help thinking that there 
are two hours, then, in which a great audience 
chamber of the ordinary church could be used 
to great advantage for direct instruction or 
education. I should not limit at all the subject 
of the lecture to be delivered there. If it were 
my business to oversee such a matter in a city 
like Boston, I should strike high. I shouldevery 
year ask the governor and the chief justice and 
the mayor of the city, I should ask the super- 
intendent of the schools, and the head of the 
Board of Health and each member of Congress, I 
should ask the alderman for my district and the 
president of the common council to come to our 
church once in the course of the winter to speak 
to the people on their political and social duties ; 
I should ask President Eliot of Harvard 
College, Dr. Warren of the Methodist college, 
and Archbishop Williams to represent the 
Catholic college, Mr. Robinson of the Art 
Museum, and Dr. Bartlett of the Art School. I 
should ask them to speak to us on public edu- 
cation, on what they want and what they do not 
want in that affair. If such people came along 
as Dr. Griggs or Dr. Hobson or Lady Hzaz7 
Somerset, I should make them come if I could, 
‘That is to say, I would use my Sunday after- 
noon for an open meeting in which somebody 
that knew something which concerns the public 
welfare should have a chance to say what that 
something was. And’I should take care that he 
was not, so to speak, retained for the ‘defence, 
and that I did not get any “apology for 
Christianity,” or any discussion of the relation 
of'science to religion. I should seek for practi- 
cal hand-to-hand work for thoughtful people 


idea. 

After the preacher has asked God's blessing 
on the whole, no one should hurry out. The 
people would stand round, renewing old inti- 
macies or beginning new ones. This is the 
social communion which throws spark upon 
spark of vital sympathy over the world. 

At our church we give the next hour to edu- 
cation and to some instruction. We do this 
specially in those matters which have been 
kept out by the conditions I have laid down 
for the earlier service. For instance, I think it 
was desirable that the men in the South Con- 
gregational Church who vote should know what 
were the pros and cons of the local option busi- 
ness. But Ido not think that the minister of 
the South Congregational Church would have 
been in the line of his duty if he had taken his 
sermon on the third of November to discuss the 
pros and cons of the local option business in a 
congregation of which one-third were of people 
outside the State and three-quarters of the 
remainder were women and children who had 
no vote to give on Tuesday. What we did, 
therefore, was to invte a competent man to 
speak at the citizenship class between twelve 
and one on the pros and cons of Local Option. 


past one some poor tramp from the street, with’ 
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on the responsibilities or privileges of the 
time. 

In my ideal city the church would be open 
again in the evening with the best music we 
knew how to put into it, with the best public 
speaker we knew how to put into it, lay or 
clerical. Every seat in it should be absolutely 
free for all comers. 

And, from the beginning through, none of us 
should care whether one of these services 
brought together eleven people or three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-three. I learned 
a great deal that was wise from the late Mr. 
Toricelli. I have sometimes thought he would 
have been pope of Rome to-day if he had not 
left the Catholic communion for the older 
Unitarian Church. Toricelli used to say: “You 
fellows are always counting your congregations. 
If you had preached as I have in cathedrals 
where fifty thousand people could gather, you 
would not care much whether you had ten 
people in the assembly or a thousand.” 

In another place or in another paper I will 
say what my plan would be for a great central 
church, where strangers and people without 
local ties could assemble on Sunday. I do not 
say cathedral, because that suggests the idea of 
a bishop; and that is just what one does not 

propose to have. EDWARD E. HALE. 


New Clairvaux Relationship to the 
Church. 


BY REV. E. P. PRESSEY. 


1. Is the Montague affair a good investment? 

2. I believe in the nebular hypothesis and the 
ultimate good of fire mist. 

3. Should industry and business be tacked on 
to the church ? 

4. It is purely a private business proposition. 

5. It is very ideal and has no business founda- 
tion. 

The above comments and questions by per- 
sons who have never visited New Clairvaux 
have reached my ears often enough to call for a 
clear statement as to what New Clairvaux is, 
and particularly its relationship to the church. 
These contradictory surmises are perfectly 
natural about a matter that simply is not easily 
classifiable. 

New Clairvaux is of an investment. Any 
person with savings or capital that must earn 
dividends or interest must look further. We 
do not receive such. 
~ New Clairvaux is not a fire mist nor a nebular 
hypothesis. It is not even an “experiment,” any 
more than you and I are experiments at the 
hands of the Almighty. We are facts, such as 
we are; and so is New Clairvaux. 

New Clairvaux is not “tacked on to the 
church,” and is not going to be. It is what the 
church grew into at Montague, without malice 
aforethought or contrivance. It has a very 
vigorous life; and the only question is, Must we 
kill it? The facts are that the minister, in the 
course of his struggle to live and stick by his 
post, found himself taking all sorts of pupils 
into his family, much like the old-fashioned 
ministers of by-gone days in New England. To 
save the bareness of the parsonage board, he 
found himself, with his very vigorous boys, cul- 
tivating various fruits and vegetables and main- 
taining a cow stable and quite afarm. And, the 
more swiftly and distantly to spread the gospel 
committed to him, he used the press, and to 
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reduce the expense of printing brought the 
type and press, with his splendid boy-helpers 
under his parsonage roof and into his own 
study, emulating good John Wyclif of yore. 
And it all worked. And it will work, world 
without end, and many more things not herein 
mentioned, to the same end,—of the life more 
abundant in the back lanes and deserts. 

Persons, wishing to assist the birth of the 
splendid life that is struggling into new being 
through a broad gospel and the concrete assist- 
ance of the Morris and Ruskin ideas of self- 
help can send contributions to Rev. Edward P. 
Pressey, Montague, Mass., or to Frank W. 
Wilder, treasurer, in the same place. Our 
work is self-supporting, but we are in constant 
need of capital for new work and for spread of 
the good news, 

A favorite way of helping is to subscribe for 
Country Time and Tide singly or in blocks of 
three to twenty to scatter for missienary work. 
Trial subscriptions are fifty cents a year; regu- 
lar subscription of the enlarged magazine, $1 
after January, 1903. The editor does not make 
a cent out of this free advertisement. He 
draws a smaller salary than any other minister 
or employee of the Unitarian denomination. 

MonrTacug, Mass. 


New York Letter. 


The action of the grand jury of Westchester 
County, sitting in White Plains, against the 
Christian Scientists, indicting one of their 
healers, John Carroll Lathrop of the First 
Church Scientist of Manhattan and the father 
and mother of a little gir), for manslaughter in 
the second degree, has likely attracted as much 
attention in Boston as here. One can but 
sympathize with the parents, who, in addition to 
the irreparable loss of a beloved child, must 
face the obloquy of a public trial and the re- 
sentment of their neighbors and fellow-citizens, 
who are naturally incensed that they and their 
children should have been recklessly exposed 
to a malignant disease. For the poor little vic- 
tim of their belief was permitted, up to almost 
the end of her life, to attend school and play 
about. There has been no public hint as to 
what line of defence the Christian Scientists 
will adopt. One of their sect has been quoted 
as saying that the people in their case will have 
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to show that there is a law compelling persons 
to swallow medicine. So often has success at- 
tended the efforts of the Scientists to evade 
punishment by law that there is a feeling prev- 
alent that they will again win their case. But 
President Roosevelt by his timely interference 
in the coal strike has proved that the people 
have rights that must be respected and pro- 
tected, and a clearer case of their infringement 
than the one above it would seem hard to 
find. 

A mile-post in a long religious life has just 
been noted by the celebration in St. Paul’s 
Chapel of the fiftieth anniversary of Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix’s ,qrdination “to the priesthood” 
and the fortieth of his rectorship of Trinity 
Parish and Church. The celebration took the 
form of a musical service, during which a very 
beautiful loving-cup was presented to Dr, Dix. 
Bishops and the highest dignitaries of the 
Episcopal Church were present, and everything 
was as dignified as the occasion demanded. 
Those who are familiar with Dr. Dix’s classic 
features and his priestlike bearing know how 
well he must have fitted in to the impressive 
ceremony. No member of the clergy in New 
York more perfectly looks his office. 

Very demure and quiet in comparison with 
this magnificent jubilee may appear the cele- 
bration on November 16 of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Our Church of the Redeemer on Staten 
Island; but no one who loves an hour of retro- 
spection spent in the company of congenial 
minds will omit the celebration of this event 
for which Rev. Hobart Clark has prepared 
with such care and good taste. Here is his 
programme; and what a pleasant one itis! On 
Sunday morning, at the usual hour, there will 
be a special service, in which Rev. S. J. Barrows 
and Rev. D. W. Morehouse will take part, 
and at which Mr. Clark will preach an histori- 
cal sermon on “The Local Church.’’ The sub- 
ject at the afternoon meeting will be “Fifty 
Years of the Unitarian Movement in Greater 
New York: Its Leaders, Other Work and In- 
fluence.” Rev. Thomas R. Slicer will speak on 
“Dr. Bellows, his Predecessors and’ Fellow- 
workers.” Rev. John P. Forbes will speak on 
“Drs. Farley and Putnam and the Unitarians 
of Brooklyn.” Rev. D. M. Wilson will speak 
on “Why have we not reached the Common 
People?” Mr. John Harsen Rhoades of All 
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Souls’, New York, will speak on “A Look into 
the Past and a Plea for the Future.” Rev. 
Robert Collyer will speak on “Our Living 
Leaders, and what they are doing.” Dr. 
Minot J. Savage will speak on “Our Promise 
and our Opportunity.” On Monday evening 
there will be a social gathering at the church 
to which present friends and former members 
will be welcome, at which Mr. Chadwick will 
speak on “Mr. Curtis in the Pulpit.” Mrs. 
William S. Carter, daughter of the first minister 
of the Staten Island Church, Dr. Parkman, will 
also speak; and it is hoped that Mr. Lowell, a 
former clerk of the society, and others will be 
heard from. 

In connection with all this news from Staten 
Island, it should be said that Rev. Hobart 
Clark has just been made pastor of the new 
Unitarian society at Elizabeth, N.J. The people 
there are taking hold of the work in the right 
way. They have recently been greatly cheered 
and encouraged by the return to the city of Mrs. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who two Sun- 
days ago signed the covenant, and is a host in 
herself. 

Some time during the coming winter Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford will celebrate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his coming to St. George’s Episcopal 
Church. He has just issued the Parish Year 
Book, and what it records of his own achieve- 
ment during this score of years is interesting 
reading. When he came to St. George’s, there 
were but few people in the church, and the 
Sunday-school had a membership of only two 
hundred. The number of individuals who 
claim now to belong to St. George’s is 8,290. 
Of these 5,400 live in tenements, 1,001 in board- 
ing-houses, and only 589 live in private houses. 
Most significant testimony of the kind of work 
Dr. Rainsford has cared most to do. The 
church, which he has persistently refused to 
move up-town, has sent out shoots which have 
grown into a Memorial House, a chapel, the 
famous St. George’s Trade School Building, 
a fine home for housing the deaconesses’ work, 
and a summer home for the poor of the parish 
at Rockland. Of one branch of his work Dr. 
Rainsford says: “Almost at once after I came 
to St. George’s, I formed the plan in my mind 
of gathering around me a sort of school for the 
clergy,—getting the best men I could from the 
universities, keeping them a few years, and 
sending them out. Nothing that I attempted 
has been more successful. All over this land 
are now scattered men who have been my aides 
and younger brothers in the old church’s work. 
I am thankful and proud of what they are 
accomplishing.” 

The secret of Dr. Rainsford’s success seems 
to be his faculty for getting every one in his 
parish to work. He has been a perfect exem- 
plar of his own rule. Those who have knowl- 
edge of the methods pursued in some of the 
most successful orthodox parishes testify that 
the first and feremost consideration with other 
ministers is the young people. They are do be 
interested and set to work, no matter what else is 
left undone. 

To accomplish this end, devices are used 
never dreamt of in the church polity of former 
days. In one successful Sunday-school in the 
Borough of Brooklyn they have introduced 
simple calisthenic exercises in the infant de- 
partment, in order that the hour session may be 
made attractive to the little ones. In Manhat- 
tan a Church League of Athletics has been 
formed by St. George’s, St. Bartholomew’s, | 


over the Education Question. 
is true of France, of Belgium, Spain, and other 
countries, whose struggles to emancipate their 
schools from church control lend new force 
to Gambetta’s celebrated saying, that cleri- 
calism is the commen enemy. The attempt 
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Grace Calvary, and the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Churches, the purpose of which is to 
arrange for each 
“championship meets” in various indoor games 
during winter, and a “championship meet” for 
track and field athletics in the summer, on a 
field which the league hopes to own. 
moters of this rather startling scheme say that 
the membership in the various gymnasiums of 
the churches has fallen off amazingly because 
there have been no competitive games to 
stimulate the interest of the men, who, losing 
interest, have drifted away, a loss both to the 
church and to the sport. 
the league will be a wrestling match to be held 
in the gymnasium of Grace Church some time in 
January. Is it to such devices that all churches 
must come? 


church belonging to it 


The pro- 


The first venture of 


M. A. M. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, 


All England is stirred to-day with the conflict 
The same thing 


of the present conservative government in 
England to hand over the schools to the parson 


and the squire is arousing the friends of 


secular education and self-government to de- 
termined opposition. As Mr. Bryce says, it 
proposes to “hand over half the schools of the 
country in perpetuity to one denomination only, 
to exclude from the post of teacher in one-half 
of the schools every person who is not a 
member of the Church of England, to perpet- 
uate the distinction between two classes of 
schools, differently managed, but standing side 


by side, and to destroy the bodies which in the 


towns have worked successfully for education, 
and, indeed, have done nearly all that has been 
done for it during the last twenty-five years.” 

The bill may be passed, in an attenuated 
form, by the application of the party whip, but 
it can never be successfully enforced. Mean- 
while it promises to reunite the Liberal party, 
so sadly demoralized since Gladstone’s death 
and through the South African War. 

Under liberal influences a system of uniform 
secular education will be inaugurated, and the 
way prepared for that disestablishment of the 
Church of England which its arrogant attempt 
to control the public schools and its Romaniz- 
ing tendencies make inevitable. 

France-—In France, also, this separation of 
the State from the Church is increasingly agi- 
tated. The chief reason why the pope has 
not interfered in the dispute between the gov- 
ernment and the unauthorized congregations 
or orders is the fear of Rome that it might 
lead to an abrogation of the concordat, or 
compact establishing and defining Roman 
Catholicism as the state religion. 

Among others, M. Francis de Pressense has 
recently published a notable article in favor of 
the separation of the Church and the State, 
after the American model. He recognizes the 
difficulties in the way, but thinks the time for 
such a step forward has come. ‘We ought 
to organize, to liberate our society from an 
ill-assorted union and the citizen from the 
unjust obligation of contributing to the religion 
of other men; to maintain the equal right of 
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every idea, religious or atheistic, Christian or 


Buddhistic, Catholic or Methodist to defray 
its own expenses, to develop itself by its own 
forces, on the sole condition of respecting the 
freedom of others and the supremacy of civil 
society. It is, in a word, the establishment of 


free churches in a foreign State.” 


This closing statement seems to me a better 
description of the relation which should exist 
between these two forces in human society than 
the current American phrase,—“a free Church 
in a free State.” The complete and absolute 
independence of Church and State from each 
other, each moving in its own sphere and un- 
affected by the other’s action, is impossible of 
attainment so long as the Church has: material 


possessions which bring her constantly into col- - 


lision with the civil government. In purely 
spiritual concerns the Churches among us—for 
we recognize no one Church—may claim an ab- 
solute independence of the State, so long as 
their teaching and practice does not contravene 
the laws of natural morality. In all their secu- 
lar aspects, their property, schools, charities, 
and their discipline, so far as it infringes on the 
civil and political rights of the individual and 
the community, they must ever be subordinate 
to the State. The State is the only sovereign 
in American life; and the Churches, like all 
other institutions, must acknowledge its author- 
ity as final in all that concerns their worldly in- 
terests and activities. 

It is encouraging to know that these American 
principles are receiving such intelligent consid- 
eration among our sister nations in Europe. 
There is dire need of it, if clericalism is not to 
dominate in their councils and destroy their 
liberties. In Belgium, for example, in 1880 
there were 1,500 conventual establishments, 
with 25,000 inmates. To-day there are 3,000 
with 40,000 inmates. This is one convent or 
monastery for every 2,740 inhabitants, and a 
monk or nun for every 150 inhabitants: whereas 
in Spain, a so-called priest-ridden country, there 
is but one monk ornun for every 750 inhabitants 
and a convert to every 15,000 of the popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Michael McCarthy, himself a Roman 
Catholic, in his recent book, “Priests and Peo- 
ple,” tells us that, while the population of Ireland 
is steadily decreasing, the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood is rapidly increasing. Thus in Munster, in 
1871, there were 2,222 priests, monks, nuns, and 
theological students. In 1901 there were 4,578, 
and yet the population had been reduced by 
318,410 souls. The growing wealth of the 
Church, the splendor of its recent church edi- 
fices and conventual establishments, he tells us, 
are in alarming contrast with the ever-deepening 
poverty and misery of those to whom she min- 
isters, and whose deficiencies and misfortunes 
she is so largely responsible for. 

Another loyal Irish Roman Catholic, Mr. F. 
Hugh O’Donnell, M.A., has within the year pub- 
lished a book, “The Ruin of Education in Ire- 
land,” which is a powerful indictment of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in that country, to 
whom chiefly he attributes the prevailing ig- 
norance and low estate of education. 


Unity Hymns. 


If any Unitarian church has discarded copies 
of Unity Hymns and Services, I would be glad 
to get fifty or seventy-five to help out in my 
work. We already have about half enough, 
We would of, course prefer to have them given 
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to us; but, if anybody has them to sell at a dis- 
count, I would be glad to hear from them. 


} G. E. MacILwain. 
Mrppiesoro, Mass. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


_ The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met October 31 at 11 A.M., President 
Eliot in the chair. Present, Messrs. Eliot, Hutch- 
inson, Lincoln, Piper, Putnam, and St. John. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer reported that the 
balance now in his hands was $15,446.44, of 
which $5,800 had been appropriated. 

The application of the First Unitarian 
Church of Wichita, Kan., for a loan of $3,000 
was taken up; and, after a statement by Mr. St. 


Jobn and a full discussion by the trustees, it 


was 


Voted, To loan to the First Unitarian Church of 
Wichita, Kan., the sum of $3,000, without interest, this 
loan to be fully secured in accordance with our rules and 
to be repaid in ten annual instalments of $300 each, the 
money not to be paid from our treasury unless it shall be 


- sufficient to free the society fromall other indebtedness, 


Adjourned at 12.20 P.M. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Many echoes are heard from the annual 
meetings of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society meetings in Worcester. Two good 
results are very apparent, a quickening of in- 
terest and enthusiasm and also the clearing 
up of plans and purposes. Which is the more 
important will always be discussed and decided 
according to individual tendencies. President 
G. Stanley Hall makes this comment: “I sus- 
pect the learning of anybody who talks much 
about methods.” Yet this authority would 
readily grant the point that without good mental 
methods the best of ideas go to waste. Still, 
the warning is a good one. It is the man or 
woman behind the text-book that really decides 
the welfare of the Sunday-schools. It is the 


central spirit and force that really makes success’ 


in any kind of teaching system. 

In Seattle we have two Sunday-schools which 
use, more or less, the publications of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. In the First 
Unitarian Church, Rev. W. D. Simonds, pastor, 
the studies this year will be on biographical 
lines. Appropriate topics connected with men 
identified with the growth of religion will be 
considered, such as John Calvin, John Knox, 
Francis Bacon, Roger Williams, and so forth. 
In the First Independent Society, Rev. A. W. 
Martin, minister, “Great Passages from the 
Bible” have been used for some time. Mr. 
Martin prepares his own courses greatly as 
does Mr. Simonds. These are two illustrations, 
picked at random, which show the point I have 
frequently made, that our Sunday-schools are 
very individual and often prefer to make their 
own courses. The benefit which the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society can render lies in the 
direction of ample supply of material, Each 
minister'can mould the material, adding to it or 
taking from it, condensing or expanding. 

There is an interesting account of the summer 
sessions of the Sunday-school teachers at Oxford, 
England, 1902, written by Miss Marian Pritchard, 
a faithful worker in many Sunday-school fields. 
I have frequently pointed to this summer 
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school for Sunday-school teachers as quite a suc- 
cess, and hoped from it encouraging stimulus for 
something similar here in our country. I think 
there is a possibility of realizing this hope at 
Harvard University the coming summer. It 
would be a happy and most beneficial feature 
to have some lectures given on Sunday-school 
topics by experts at that time. This seems the 
most feasible way of accomplishing the idea. 
Perhaps I might as well quote Miss Pritchard 
herself with regard to the Oxford meetings :— 
“How was the idea of a summer school at Ox- 
ford first received? All the good friends whose 
opinion on the matter we had asked agreed, 
with one accord, that the idea was excellent; 
but the question as to its practicability was not 
so easily settled. Indeed, this seemed to be 
approached with some nervousness, although 
it was most emphatically stated that, if only we 
had zeal and faith enough to overcome the 
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mountains of difficulty, we might fairly hope 
to succeed in gathering together some fifty 
teachers from among all our Sunday-schools 
who might be able and willing to take part in 
such a project. 

“Well, here we are in July, 1902; and not only 
has this idea been realized, but we have just 
returned from our third session in Oxford, 
where we hope that these meetings will become 
an established institution, to be held regularly 
every alternate year. Not only have we gath- 
ered together fifty teachers, but double that 
number—sometimes even more—have made use 
of. this golden opportunity for gaining knowl- 
edge and inspiration for the work to which they 
have set their hands. 

“THE ACADEMIC LECTURES.—At these we 
were privileged to see and hear some of the 
professors of Manchester College, who, to their 
honor be it spoken, remembering their audience, 
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were careful to make what they said able to be 
‘understood of the people.’ With Mr. Addis 
we caught a glimpse of the prophets in the 
Hebrew nation, and learned to understand 
something of their purpose and teaching. Prin- 
cipal Drummond explained how books were 
first made, how written, and how published, 
passing on to the early manuscripts of the New 
Testament, and telling us very simply some- 
thing of the elements of textual criticism; and 
afterward he showed us some of the early 
books, and also a few fac-similes of written 
pages of ancient manuscripts. Mr. J. Edwin 
Odgers told us what the Church in New Testa- 
ment writings really meant, and traced the 
growth of the idea connected with the thought 
of the Church from early Christian times. And, 
lastly, from Mr. V. Davis we learned something 
of the development of sacred song in religious 
services, which for so many centuries was con- 
fined to the ancient book of Psalms or to met- 
rical versions of them. These have, however, 
been gradually superseded by the hymns of the 
last two centuries,—hymns in the writing of 
which our own liberal churches have taken a 
prominent part. 

“THe PracTicAL LEcTURES.—These em- 
braced subjects of practical interest to Sunday- 
school workers. The question of success or fail- 
ure was discussed, the boys and girls of our 
cities described and their needs emphasized. 
The Sunday-school, from the superintendent’s 
point of view, was given by one of their, number. 
The personal influence of the teacher has been 
dwelt upon, while music and its importance in 
Sunday-school work was the theme on another 
occasion. The use of the blackboard was ad- 
vocated by Mr. T. Robinson, whose trained 
fingers followed the orders of his brain in a 
quite wonderful manner; and this lecturer, also, 
on a second day emphasized the value of ram- 
bles with one’s scholars as one of the best as- 
sistants we can have in our Sunday-school 
work.” 

In addition to these lectures there were 
conferences where school’ activities were con- 
sidered, also special -meetings and special dis- 
courses. There were excursions, giving a 
recreative relief to the sessions. Miss Pritch- 
ard also speaks with warmth of what she calls 
the “inspiring element,” which was produced 
by the common feeling of hope and encourage- 
ment. The general spirit pervading the assem- 
blies communicated itself with uplifting power 
to the individuals. 

Such a bright summary of the Summer School 
experiences is a great incentive for us to go and 
do something similar in America. If we are to 
strengthen our Sunday-schools, we must first 
strengthen our teaching force. This cannot be 
done by criticism of the teachers, but by in- 
creasing their resources. Once started, the 
thing will grow. Ihave hopes. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Keligious 
Union. 


The Monday morning conference, held in the 
Unitarian Building on October 27 last, was de- 
voted to the interests of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The work of our organization 
was presented on this occasion by Rev. Mr. 
Van Ness, the first president of the Union, who, 
in the course of his address, made several most 
valuable suggestions, which I desire urgently to 
bring to the attention of our young people. 

Mr. Van Ness was considering the question 
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of what our unions can do along the lines of 
practical service, and these are some of the 
suggestions which he offered. In the first place, 
he proposed that our city guilds send books to 
country towns. 
a kind of “intellectual dyspepsia” in Boston, 
he said, have no idea of how great a need there 
is for good literature in the outlying rural dis- 
tricts. Again, he advised that some of the city 
unions pay the fares of some twenty or more 
children from the country, and let them enjoy a 
visit to the city. In return,the country guilds 
during the summer might give some of the 
poor “slum” children a rural outing of a week 
or more. 
some part of the great Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas dinners given at Parker Memorial or Mor- 
gan Chapel. 
waiters. 
entirely in the hands of the young people, and 
they would be brought into immediate contact 
with the real charity work of our denomination. 
Mr. Van Ness further indicated that our mission 
churches are constantly in need of common 
articles of daily use,—pictures, towels, soap, 
coffee, tea, old shoes, cast-off clothing, books,— 
anything, in short, that might be employed for 
charitable purposes. 
certainly collect such articles as these, and send 
them to the headquarters of the Benevolent 


We, who are all suffering from 


Let the country unions also supply 


Then let the city unions furnish 
In this way the dinners would be 


Many of our unions can 


Fraternity of Churches. 
These are a few of the admirably practical 


suggestions offered by Mr. Van Ness at our 


Monday morning meeting. I commend them 


most earnestly to the consideration of our so- 


cieties, and urge that they be acted upon so far 


as circumstances and opportunity permit. 


Joun Haynes HoumEs, President. 
TOPIC. 


November 23, Thanksgiving. 1 Tim, ii. 1-3. 

Perhaps the most joyous Thanksgiving re- 
corded in American annals occurred in May, 
1778, when the néws arrived from Paris that 
France had concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the revolutionary States of Amer- 
ica, Gen, Washington, who had passed one of 
the most depressing winters at Valley Forge, 
received the news about the 2d of May; and 
on the 6th he published the following procla- 
mation : — 

“Tt having pleased the Almighty ruler of the 
Universe to defend the cause of the United 
States, and finally to raise us up a powerful 
friend among the princes of the earth to estab- 
lish our liberty and independency upon a lasting 
foundation, it becomes us to set apart a day for 
gratefully acknowledging the Divine Goodness 
and celebrating the important event.”... 

Thanksgiving days were not unknown in New 
England long before this celebration of 1778, 
but there was no uniform date observed by all 
the colonies. In Massachusetts, five years be- 
fore, we have a proclamation emanating from 
Gov. Hutchinson, which reads as follows :— 


A PROCLAMATION FOR A PUBLIC THANKSGIVING. 


Whereas, among many other instances of the 
favour of Heaven towards us, of a public 
nature, in the course of the year past, it hath 
pleased God to continue the life of our Sover- 
eign, Lord King George, of our Most Gracious 
Queen Charlotte, and of the rest of the Royal 
Family, to succeed his majesty’s council and 
endeavours for preserving peace to the British 
Dominion. 

Given at the council chamber in Boston the 
twenty-sixth Day of October, in the fourteenth 
year of the Reign of Our Sovereign, Lord 
George, the third, of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc. 

By His Excellency’s command. 

God save the King. 

T. HurcHINSON. 
THOMAS FLUCKER, Sec’y, 1775. 


Gov. Hutchinson was recalled, and Thomas 
Gage succeeded him. He issued a. proclama- 
tion to the patriot people for the annual 
Thanksgiving. The “rebelous clergy” of Bos- 
ton banded themselves together in a resolve not 
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to read any proclamation that Gov. Gage ‘might 
issue. : 

The first Provincial Congress assembled at — 
Cambridge took this business in hand, and 
issued a proclamation for the festival in the 
autumn of 1774. 


After an ample and comprehensive preamble 


it read, “It is resolved as the sense of this 
Congress that it is highly proper that a day of 
public Thanksgiving should be observed,” ete. 


“That God may be pleased to continue to us 


the blessings we enjoy, and remove the tokens 
of his displeasure by causing harmony and 
union to be restored between Great Britain and 
these colonies that we may rejoice in the smiles 
of our sovereign and in the possession of those 
privileges which have been transmitted to us, 
and have the hopeful prospect that they shall 


be handed down entire to posterity under the 
Protestant succession of the illustrious House 


of Hanover.” 


No legend was attached to this proclamation, 


the simple conclusion being : — 


Done at Council Chamber in Cambridge, 


this twenty-second day of October, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-four. 


Joun Hancock, President. 


In the year 1775 the proclamation concluded 
with “God save the People.’ 

We are indebted to a Boston woman, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, for Thanksgiving being made a 
regular national festival, to be observed on the 
same date throughout the country. Mrs. Hale 
was a little lady of great energy. She urged 
the matter of simultaneous observance for 
twenty years, corresponding earnestly with gov- 
ernors of States and Presidents. 

Lincoln was the first to adopt the suggestion 
in 1864. Since then Thanksgiving has been 
observed all over the country with uniformity 
as to date, but with a gradual dropping off of 
uniformity of method. To the average citizen 
it may be said that the day is only one when he 
may have an extra holiday and enjoy a good 


-dinner, and to the average youth in the East it 


is a day of absorbing interest on account of 
football. The church service which at one time 
was so generally observed is now confined to 
some one or two churches in each town or city, 
and a number of addresses in place of a sermon 
are delivered by ministers of differing denomi- 
nations. 
INTERESTING SIDE-LIGHTS. 


Look up the history of Plymouth, spring and 
autumn of 1623. See observance of the Feast of 
the Tabernacles in Palestine,—‘in the end of 
the year when thou hast gathered in thy labors 
out of the field.” 

“Every one shall give as he is able, according 
to the blessing of the Lord thy God which he 
hath given thee.” Ex. xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 
16, 17. 

If we could put an historical telephone to the 
ear of our imagination, we might hear the shouts 
of joy as the Hebrews gathered on the hills 
about Jerusalem on their way to the holy city, 
there to celebrate the feast of the ingathering 
and to offer the first-fruits of the harvest to 
Jehovah’s temple; or we might listen to the 
holy chanting of Roman matrons as, dressed in 
pure white and adorned with the corn and 
wheat,—special emblems of the beneficent God- 
dess Ceres,—they danced before her altar, thus 
to testify publicly their belief that to her they 
were indebted for the bounties of nature. (See 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary or McClintock 
and Strong’s Biblical Encyclopzedia.) 


SUGGESTIONS, 


The heart that feels no thankfulness is lack- | 


ing: the individual who has not learned to ex- 
press the gratitude he feels has missed an 
opportunity for conferring pleasure. 


The man or woman who never thanks a ser- 
vant shows snobbishness of spirit and petti- 


ness of character. F 
i 


If one feels no thankfulness, is: it not an evi- — 


dence of a limitation of character? 


ee a a es 


a a 


~ Se yrae err ae 
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Is not thoughtlessness often the mother of 
ingratitude ? 


An exaggerated estimate of what is due us is 
poor soil for the growth of a thankful spirit. 


Only that which givesis known. We know 
the sun, because it shines ; we know Shakespeare, 
because he gave us of his thought; Beethoven, 
because he gave us of his emotions, 


“The degree of comfort we enjoy, the indi- 
vidual rights we inherit, the conquests over 
nature, and the fund of ascertained knowledge 
gained through the surrendered lives of those 
who have lived in the past, what can we do to 
pay for these?” 


For the wealth of the land and the wealth of the 


sea, 
For the health that is of Thy giving, 
For the whir of our spindle’s melody, 
For our forge’s fire, burning ceaselessly, 
For the beat of our miner’s minstrelsy, 
We give thee, O Lord, Thanksgiving. 


See “Customs and Fashions in Old New Eng- 


“land” (Alice M. Earle), chapter ix. 


See W. De Loss Love’s “Fast and Thanks- 
giving Days” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), chapter 
v., on “Harvest Festival at Plymouth,” and 
chapter xvii., on the “Autumn Thanksgiving.” 

Look up Chinese Harvest Festival, lasting 
fifteen days, in any good encyclopedia. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday; November 18, at 11 o’clock. 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church, Littleton, N.H., will hold a Christmas 
sale December 16. Contributions of useful 
and fancy articles are solicited, and may be 
sent to Mrs. W. J. Beattie or Mrs. H. E, Rich- 
ardson. 


Conferences. 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.—The annual meeting and conference 
of the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was held in Manchester, N.H., October 28 and 
29. The attendance upon the meetings, while 
not representing as many of the churches as 
could be wished, was generally good. At the 
business session the election of officers, the 
reading of the treasurer’s and secretary’s re- 
ports, were the chief considerations. The 
officers elected were as follows: president, Mr. 
C. E. Carr of Andover; vice-presidents, Mr. 
George H. Eames of Keene, Mr. W. F. Knight 
of Laconia, Mr, James O, Lyford of Concord; 
ha secretary, Rev. H. C. McDougall of 

ranklin; recording secretary, Rev. W. S. 
Nichols of Walpole: treasurer, Gen. T. Nelson 
Hastings of Walpole; directors, Gen. T, Nel- 
son Hastings of Walpole, Rev. Charles B. 
Elder of Keene, Rev. Charles J. Staples of 
Manchester, Rev. James E. Locke of Littleton, 
Rev. Ward R. Clarke of Dover, Mr. John F. 
Kimball of Wilton, Miss Mary A. Downing of 
Concord, 

A unanimous vote of thanks for the generous, 
devoted service of the retiring president, Gen. 
George T. Cruft, was passed. 

Tuesday afternoon the conference listened to 
two addresses of exceptional interest and force. 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord of Providence, R.L, 
spoke upon the subject of “Jesus and Modern 
Thought”; and Rev. Charles F. Dole of Boston 
spoke on “The Modern Thought of God.” The 
discussion of the papers was opened by Rev, 
W. S. Nichols of Walpole, and was generally 
participated in. In the discussion and more 
especially in the addresses it was noticeable 
that on these two great themes the Unitarian 
utterance could be clear, positive, and spiritual. 

A departure from the usual conference custom 
was the evening platform meeting. The subject 
was “Steps toward Christian Unity,” and the 
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five speakers in order of speaking were: Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers of the First Congregational 
church, Manchester, Rev, Ward R. Clarke of 
the Unitarian church, Dover, Rev. B. W. 
Lockhart of the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church, Manchester, Rev. Charles B. Elder of 
the Unitarian church, Keene, Rev. Samuel 
McLaughlin of the St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
Manchester. The discussion was interesting 
and enjoyable to all. The speakers were har- 
monious, and practically agreed that, whereas 
organic unity was not yet possible, the unity 
of fellowship and work along the lines of com- 
mon truth was not only possible and desirable, 
but actually in operation among many of our 
clergymen and churches. 

On Wednesday morning the conference re- 
opened with a devotional service conducted by 
Rev. Edward Green of Exeter, N.H. The 
principal addresses Were given by Rev. L. H. 
Buckshorn of Concord upon the subject, “Our 
Faith; What it Gives, What it Requires,” and 
by Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Allston, Mass., upon 
“Loyalty.” These papers were discussed by 
many who were present, and called forth some 
timely considerations in regard to the need and 
outlook for our Unitarian churches. 

At the close of the morning session the 
bountiful collation provided by the ladies of 
the Manchester society was served, after which 
the conference adjourned. ; 


The South Middlesex Conference.— 
The one hundred and tenth session of the 
South Middlesex Conference was held in 
the Unitarian church, Malden, October 29. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. Charles A. Place of Waltham at 10.30 
AM. After the reading of the records, Rev. 
Dr. Crothers spoke on the “Relation of the 
Church to the Community.” He said the 
High Church traditional doctrine is that 
the church is in the community, but not of it, 
The Congregational idea is that the church 
represents the community in all its phases. 

Its work must be determined by the needs of 
the people where it exists. Each community 
has its particular necessities that must be minis- 
tered to. The church must do what no other 
institution does for it. It must exist for wor- 
ship, spiritual culture, religious thought. 

But each church may in addition to this take 
up some special work. In Cambridge, when the 
old parish church was originally identified with 
the town, it aims to keep in touch with all exist- 
ing institutions for public betterment in such a 
way as to help the work already being done, 
It has a committee of 20, each one practically 
interested in philanthropic work. There are 
monthly meetings, and the committee form a 
court of arbitration for conflicting appeals. 
It works in connection with the associated 
charities and other organizations. 

Rev. H. D. Stevens read a paper on the 
same subject, urging that the church should 
serve for (1) the sick and unfortunate of its 
members and (2) of the community as a whole; 
(3) should consider the education of the youth 
through the schools and libraries ; (4) work for 
the better enforcement of laws; (5) see that 
there is healthful physical recreation; and (6) 
inculcate patriotic sentiment. He was followed 
by Rev. C. W. Wendte of Boston, who made 
such an earnest plea for the work of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches that at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks it was voted that the direc- 
tors be instructed to devote the collection for 
the day to that work. The collection, which 
was then taken, amounted to $58. A gener- 
ous member of the conference made the sum 


100. 

Alittle before one o’clock the conference ad- 
journed for luncheon generously provided by 
the Malden society. 

At 2 P.M. the conference reassembled; and 
after the roll-call of the churches, Mr. Horace S. 
Sears read a paper on the “Purpose, Methods, 
and Work of the Conference.” He argued that 
(1) more care should be given to the devotional 
meetings; (2) ministers should be ready to 
take part in the discussions; (3) a wise diplo- 
macy should be exercised in welcoming new 
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Suggestions ; (4) that because the church or the 
conference does not hold the place it formerly 
held in the lives of the people is no excuse for 
indifference nor reason for inaction; (5) that 
all ministers should attend the conference 
meetings; (6) speakers should not apologize or 
belittle themselves; (7) there should be rota- 
tion in office; (8) the delegate system should 
be revived; (9). should support the Church 
Extension Society; (10) conference should par- 
take less of the nature of a picnic, and make 
the religious life first and foremost. He was 
followed by Rev. C. A. Staples, who spoke 
feelingly of the minister’s wife, and said that 
the purpose of the conference was to deepen 
and quicken the religious life of the churches. 
He thought (1) there should be preaching ser- 
vices on the evening preceding the day of confer- 
ence; (2) that conference meetings should be 
held in all the churches, the weak as well as the 
strong; and (3) that ministers should take turns 
in reading papers before the conference. 

- Rey. S.C. Beach emphasized points made 
by preceding speakers, and said he thought. it 
enough that the conference serve as a meeting- 
place for the refreshing of the spirits of its 
members. He was followed by Rev. Messrs. 
Greenman, Horner, Badger, Martyn, and Mr. 
Walton of West Newton. 

A vote of thariks was given the Malden so- 
ciety for its generous hospitality so graciously 
administered. After the singing of a hymn, 
Rev. L. B. Macdonald pronounced the bene- 
diction. Henry C. Parker, Secretary. 


The Illinois Conference.—The twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Illinois Con- 
ference convened at Streator October 20 and 
21, The Church of Good Will toward Men 
in Streator is the youngest in our fraternity, 
only having been organized in 1892. As its 
very name indicates, the power which called 
the society into being was a humanitarian en- 
thusiasm. Jew and Gentile, American and 
German, Theosophist and Christian Scientist, 
rich and poor, joined hands on the platform of 
human brotherhood for the good of all. It was 
therefore only natural that at first the devotional 
element did not find a very prominent place in 
the meetings of the new church, and that 
worship was but lightly recognized. But no 
earnest mind can give itself to the service of 
man without being led to the worship of God. 


Business Notices. 


Castine, Me.—They (the Stars of the Star System) 
have worked well, and can recommend them for use of 
all Sunday-schools—Cuas H. Hopprr. Address all 
orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Inexpensive Beauty.—lIt is not easy to design a 
handsome centre table of suitable size for the average 
library or living-room. But it is possible to have such 
a table, as is clearly proved by the charming pattern 
offered in another column of this paper by the Paine 
Furniture Company, under the heading, ‘In the Library.” 
It shows most careful forethought for every requirement. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALWMIERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 
FREE LOT to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

) of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


OOD BOARD at reasonable rates in a Unitarian 

family. Large sunny rooms. Good location. Fine 

climate, For further information apply to Mrs. VirGinta 
Eason Cropton, 15 Smutty St., CHarteston, S.C. 
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If it be true, as the apostle says, that no man 
can love God except he love his brother, so it is 
no less true that the true lover of man will grow 
into the lover of God. The Streator church has, 
doubtless, such an experience. From an essen- 
tially agnostic position in religion it has 
determinately turned, and faces now in that 
direction in which alone the soul of man may 
find peace and satisfaction and the moral life 
highest inspiration. Yes, out of this deep 
desire to know more of the infinite source of 
life, to bring religion into harmony with modern 
philosophy, to be quickened by a living truth, 
issued largely the main thought of the programme 
as embodied in the two platform meetings, both 
of which took for their general theme, “New 
Answers to Old Problems.” The conference 
in form and in spirit completely adapted itself 
to the needs of the community as expréssed in 
the programme, which was largely the work of 
the president, Mr. J. E. Williams, an ardent 
and faithful worker in the Streator church. 
Every one of the six addresses treating on the 
theme mentioned was éssentially a great sermon. 
Each of the speakers, indeed, took up the sub- 
ject on its intellectual side, but only to carry it 
onward and upward into the sphere of moral 
and spiritual truth. The result was an almost 
complete satisfaction for mind and soul and a 
great spiritual uplift, 

The session proper opened on Monday after- 
noon with a happy address of welcome by the 
_ pastor of the Church of Good Will, Rev. D.'M. 
Kirkpatrick. After this two notable papers 
were read. The first one was a review of Prof. 
James’s late book, “Varieties of Religious 
Belief,” written by Rev. Robert C. Douthit, 
Shelbyville, and presented in his absence by 
Rev. W.M. Backus of Chicago. The second 
review was by Rev. E. C. Smith of Hinsdale 
on Smyth’s “The Place of Death in Evolution.” 
Both reviews were thoroughly and excellently 
treated, and led to an interesting discussion. 
By the way, this systematic treatment of a few 
books of note in a conference has been found 
a most helpful and stimulating matter, and will 
remain a feature of our conference. 

In the evening the church was almost com- 
pletely filled. The first speaker was Rev. 
W. M. Backus, Chicago, who gave the “Answer 
of Liberal Orthodoxy,” and answered the ques- 
tion, “Revision of Creeds: can they be made 
Lroad enough to contain the Spirit of the New 
Age?” Rev. James V. Blake followed with 
“The Answer of Sociology.” |Rev. J. H. 
Mueller, Bloomington, spoke on “The Answer 
of Science, Evolution, and the Gospel of 
Growth.” On Tuesday morning, after the busi- 
ness session, President J. E. Williams gave an 
inspiring address. Mrs. Nellie Hall Root, 
Hinsdale, spoke beautifully on ‘“Woman’s 
Work in the Church.” It is to be hoped that 
her words of sound advice and inspiration will 
find a wider circle of hearers, Rev. F. J. Van 
Hoesen gave a very helpful talk about his way 
of conducting Sunday-school in Geneseo. The 
devotional meeting was conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Hinsdale, and was fully in accord 
with the spirit of the conference. In the after- 
noon Rey. Charles E, St. John, Boston, gave us 
the words of eternal life in his address, “The 
Deepening Life.” Rev. F. V. Hawley, the 
lately elected secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, spoke with his well-known enthusiasm 
and catching earnestness on “Why are we 
here?” Mr. O. B. Ryon, a most successful 
lawyer of Streator and member of the Church 
of Good Will, read a most stirring paper on 
“If I were a Minister.” The address was full 
of excellent points and suggestions, and it 
were a good thing if every conference would 
get a man of the type of our Streator friend 
into its session, to get some wholesome advice 
from the outside. 

At the final business session the following 
officers were elected: president, Rev. Robert 
C. Douthit, Shelbyville; secretary, Rev. George 
R. Gebauer, Alton; treasurer, Mr. O. B. 
Ryon, Streator. In the evening ‘New Answers 
to Old Problems” were taken up again. The 
first speaker, Rev. Albert Lazenby, Chicago, 
gave “The Answer of Christian Science: Its 
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Truth and its Limitation.” Rev. W. C. Colledge, 
pastor of the People’s Church, Aurora, treated 
on “The Answer of the New Theism: Imma- 
nence and Personality.” Rev. W. H. Pulsford, 
Chicago, finally presented “The Answer of Ra- 
tional Optimism, the Faith of a Free Church.” 

Altogether this conference was one of the 
most successful held in many years in Illinois, 
and the result is largely due to the wisdom and 
faithfulness of the president and the religious 
enthusiasm of the Streator people. The va- 
rious churches in the State were represented by 
fourteen ministers and somewhat less than 
a dozen lay delegates. George R. Gebauer, 


Secretary. Chater 
urches. 


Colorado Springs.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Alva Roy Scott, minister: A 
small leaflet gives the topics which will be suc- 
cessively discussed in the pulpit until February. 
The sermon delivered on October 5, “The His- 
toric and the Ideal Christ,” has been printed in 
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pamphlet form. In it Mr. Scott shows that 
science, history, and the best thought of religion 
in modern times give unity of life in God, Jesus 
and man. The Christian ideal is a conception 
of human life embodying the active virtues, 
pure sentiments, worthy affections, a trust in 
God, a divine order in the universe, sympathy 
and love for all men and all life. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. G. F. 
Pratt: Two weeks ago the Building Committee 
met, and resolved to add one thousand dollars 
to the organ fund as quickly as possible, that the 
instrument might be ordered so as to be in place 
when the church is ready to be dedicated; and 
they have had surprising success, for already 
they have raised over nine hundred dollars of 
the desired amount. A gratifyingfeature of this 
achievement is the large number of contributors, 
and the fact that most of the money is given by 
ourown people. Natick Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance recently held a wedding anniversary 
sale, and now rejoice to find that it netted one 
hundred and seventy dollars. Part of this 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 
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and Trust Compa 


As shown by its Books at the Close of Business on the 
thirty-first day of October, 1902 


ASSETS 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bonds at Par sor Se $650,000.00 
City Bonds at Par: 
Boston, Mass., 4 per cent. 100,000.00 
Cambridge, Mass., 4 per cent. . 100,000.00 
Taunton,4percent.. ... awe 15,000.00 
Other City Bonds. 25,000.00 
Railroad Bonds at Par: 
Vermont & Mass., 5 per cent. . 25,000.00 
Old Colony,4 percent. ... 150,000.00 
Boston & Albany, 4 percent. . 250,000.00 
Boston & Proy., 4 per cent. . 50,000.00 
Concord & Montreal, 4 per cent. 100,000.00 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 4 
per, Cent, if. (ew pee st oe oe 50,000.00 
$1,515,000.00 
Loans— 
Demand $3,190,315.37 
TIMES py cae ee 6,081,208 .03 
Mortgages of Real Estate 1,023,162.00 
Expenses 1S Cae 30,131.84 
Cash— 
In Office . . . . . « $611,071.59 
In Banks . 1,599,421,12 
a 2,210,492.71 
— cose 
Total . ite) teas $14,050,309,95 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus thee 1,500,000.00 
Profit and Loss 188,630.58 
Income 178,760.82 
Deposits: 
Subject to Check $10,089,817,38 
For payment of Cou- 
pons: ete, 5" .25 127,700.76 
Certificates of De- 
POSiIt{ ad), ky afer F2,152.31 
Special Trusts. . 881,623.29 
Certified Checks . 66,624.81 
———_ $11, 167,918.55 
Taxes . - 15,000.00 
————) 
Total . $14, 050,309.95 
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TRUSTEE 
ASSETS 
U. 8. Government Bonds . $32,102.18 
Railroad Bonds .... 334,368.00 
Railroad Stocks 1,074,922 .92 
Bank Stock . Sites 5 82,787.75 
Manufacturing Stocks ...... 568,718.79 
Mass. Hospital Life Ins. Co., in Trust, 5,000.00 
Notes, with Collaterals or Sureties . 24,500.00 
Notes of Individuals ...... 16,864.32 
Real Estate,etc. ...... 1,882, 238,03 
Mortgages of Real Estate . 3,338, 635.26 
Deposits in Savings Banks . = 11,625.35 
Sundry Stocksand Bonds .... . 475,653.10 
Cash Principal , $51,997.53 
Income 12,507.25 
—— 64,504.78 
—S SSS 
TOUAL) ita ds Bes $7,911,920.48 
LIABILITIES 
In Trust, under Wills and Trust Agree- 
ments'\.. fo 0 banl...\¢ Sere ctr. Si,See ata ze 
Income a Bote Crete 12,507.25 
[Sao ss 
Total 4 LL aes $7,911 920.48 
EXECUTOR 
ASSETS 
Securities . Miia oft ORL eae, o MEL Sones 
Cap, a3 tS 4 uid tee eioebure 18,251.39 
——— SS 
$129,718.00 
LIABILITIES 
Held under wills . $129,718.00 


GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, 
Treasurer. 


WILLIAM E. PUTNAM, President, 


SOLOMON LINCOLN, 
NATHANIEL J. RUST. 
COSTELLO C, CONVERSE, 
WILLIAM G, BENEDICT. 
W(LLIAM B. RICE, 
ARTHUR F. ESTABROOK. 
WALLACE L. PIERCE, 
BENJ. F, STEVENS. 


HENRY S. SHAW. 
GERARD C. TOBEY. 
FRANK G. WEBSTER. 
GEO. B. WILBUR. 
JAMES LONGLEY. 
GEO, R. WHITE. 
CHAS, F. FAIRBANKS, 
ABEL H, PROCTOR, 


SUFFOLK, ss. 


Boston, November 4, 1902. 


Then ee, appeared George E. Goodspeed, Treasurer of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 


pany, an 


William E, Putnam, President, and the above named, a majority of the 


oard of Directors of 


the Boston Sate Deposit and Trust Company, and made oath to the truth of the above statement by them 


subscribed to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
Before me, 


HENRY A, FENN, Justice of the Peace, 


—— 


ry 
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money goes to pay off their pledge to the 
church building fund, and part as usual to the 
current expenses of the church. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: We start bravely upon our year’s work. 
The first meeting of the Ladies’ Circle early in 
October was a surprise to even the most 
sanguine. A harvest supper was given in the 
vestry on the last Wednesday in October, and 
was followed by an entertainment. The seating 
capacity of the vestry was taxed to the utmost. 
On the evening of October 20 Mr. A. F. 
‘Howell, the well-known impersonator, gave his 
famous interpretation of David Harum, to 
the delight of all whosaw him. The speakers 
this winter in the lecture course, which has 
become an annual institution, will be Rev. J. C. 
Perkins, Portland, Dr. Henry Blanchard, Port- 
land, Rev. G. D. Latimer, Salem, Mr. Charles 
Malloy, Boston, Mr. W. B. Parker, Boston, and 
Mrs. A. G. Barber, Newton. The general 
theme is to be “Travels at Home and Abroad”; 
and, with the exception of Mr. Malloy, who is 
to speak on “Browning,” each one will speak 


of the impressions, experiences, and adventure: 


afforded by travel on the two continents. 
Personal. 


Mr. George Willis Cooke, whose address is 
in care of the Poet-lore Company, 16 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, is prepared to lecture on a 
variety of subjects connected with literature 
and sociology. His course on American poetry 
as an interpretation of American life includes 
eight lectures, any one of which he will give 
singly. He treats the subject historically, and 
in the light of the new theories of the social 
origins of literature. New England Transcen- 
dentalism he will also discuss as to its various 
phases, including lectures on Emerson, Thoreau, 
Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Brook Farm, the 


Transcendental Club, his lectures including | 


much new material. His course on the literary 
interpretation of social problems includes 
studies of the leading social theories of the 
day as voiced by Tolstoi, Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
Tourguénef, Kipling, Howells, Zola, and Morris. 
He will treat of woman’s place in the history 
of civilization, in one or more lectures. His 
study of social dynamics gives a fairly complete 
survey of those social forces that are dealt with 
by the new science of sociology, the course 
being an outline of the facts and laws of that 
science. Those desirous of securing lectures 
that are instructive and ihat treat of up-to-date 
subjects would do well to send for Mr. Cooke’s 
circular, 


Mr. David Willard and the Boys. 


On Wednesday evening, November 12, at eight 
o’clock, in Legion of Honor Hall, 200 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Mr, David Willard will address 
the ‘Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club,” giving details 
of his life among the boys of lower New York. 
His work is in some respects unique. He is a 
teacher in the Tombs Prison School but carries 
the idea farther by going to the Special Ses- 
sions Court; and, whenever the justices see fit, 
through his intercession, to suspend the sen- 
tence of any boy and let him go out on parole, 
Mr. Willard assumes charge of that boy, takes 
him to his home (at 129 Chrystie Street), and 
tries to help him make a man of himself. 
Otherwise the boy would be condemned to 
spend months in the companionship of hard- 
ened criminals, with the probability of “becom- 
ing himself a finished moral degenerate and 
criminal.” 

Mr. Willard has often fifteen boys in his 
home, and as many as eighty others who, under 
orders from the court, report regularly to him. 

Of the forty-five boys under his care during 
one month, only four were eventually com- 
mitted to the House of Refuge. 

Mr. Willard is a young man of means and 
education, who has devoted his life to the sav- 
ing of these unfortunate boys; and he deserves 
the interest and moral support of all lovers of 
philanthropy in one of its most practical forms. 
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IN THE LIBRARY. 


For the 


age library or living room. Now that 
all changed. Here is the centre table 
to-day. 
than formerly. 


The top measures 36 by 60 inches. 
There are two drawers, each 28 by 34 
There is a broad lower shelf. 


inches, operated from opposite sides. 


last half-dozen years the 
fashion has been setting strongly toward 
a larger table for the centre of the room. 

A decade ago we sold a round or 
square 36-inch centre table for the aver- 


It is oblong, and it is much larger 


ae 


is 
of 


It is re- 


cessed on the ends, so that four persons can sit at this table with perfect ease, 


drawing in their chairs. 
We price these tables very low. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


WAS JESUS GOD? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
4th Series. No. 135. 


An endeavor to answer this question by inter- 
rogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; (2) 
The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


THE UNITARIAN VANTAGE-GROUND. 
By Prof. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


4th Series. No. 136. 
The religion of Jesus and his first Galilean 
followers was Unitarianism. The development 
of dogma during the early Christian centuries. 
The unison between the modern intuition about 
human life and the Unitarian affirmation of 
the highest spiritual capacity of man. 


THE COMMON FAITH. 
By Rev. SAMuEL M. CroTuers, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 137. 


The best development of the human soul can 
come to no man alone. His faith in spiritual 
realities is never serenely confident until it is 
confirmed by the response which comes from 
another. 


THE GOSPEL OF PERSONALITY. 
By Rev. Howarp N. Brown. 
4th Series. No. 138. 


This gospel is the real foundation and begin- 
ning of man’s higher life., 


JESUS AS HUMANITY’S IDEAL. 
By Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
4th Series. No. 139. 


The very loftiest ideal of life and character 
that religion has ever given the world is that 
which we have in Jesus of Nazareth. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
. Religion and the Children, 
. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Talking. ‘ 


Aauhw hb ™ 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Inclusive God, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


Another Shock. Brown: “I understand the 
German emperor says he will never consent to 
his son entering into a morganatic marriage.” 
Jones: “Great Scott, man! Has Morgan a 
corner on royal engagements, too ?”— Yonkers 
Herald. 


Towne: “Did you ever notice anything funny 
about his conversation?” Browne: “Funny! I, 
should say not. There’s absolutely no point to 
it.” Towne: “That’s the funny part of it. Hav- 
ing no point, how is it that it bores so quickly?” 
Philadelphia Press. 


“Bless me!” said Tommy’s great-uncle. “Do 
you mean to say that your teachers never thrash 
you?” “Never!” replied Tommy. “We have 
moral suasion in our school.” ‘What’s that?” 
“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, 
and locked out and locked in, and made to write 
one word a thousand times, and scowled at and 
jawed at; and that’s all.” —Motherhood. 


An American woman made the ascent of Ve- 
suvius recently with a small party which in- 
cluded Mrs. Cook, widow of the famous tourist 
manager. The display within the crater was un- 
usually fine, which the American at dinner smil- 
ingly attributed to the presence of Mrs. Cook. 
After several moments of silence two English- 
men exclaimed in one breath, “But how could 
they manage that ?”— Youth's Companion. 


When Cardinal Manning was rector of Lov- 
ington, he went to visit a parishioner, whose ten 
children had married and left her. Zverybody’s 
Magazine tells of the cardinal’s effort to sympa- 
thize with her. ‘Dame, you must feel it lonely 
now, after having had so large a family.” “Yes 
sir,” she said, “I do feel it lonesome. I’ve 
brought up a long family, and here I am, living 
alone. An’I misses’em and I wants’em; but 
I misses ’em more than I wants ’em.” 


Ministers, take Care of Téxts!—The Presby- 
terian says: A rumor is abroad in London 
that our minister at Canonbury is about to re- 
move to another sphere. There is no founda- 
tion whatever for the rumor. On the occasion 
of Mr. Craig’s return from his holidays, and in 
view of his winter’s campaign, he preached from 
the text, “I will go in the strength of the Lord 
God.” An old lady who was present went home 
and said, “Mr. Craig is going.” Hence the 
rumor. 


Three Philadelphians visited Richmond, Va., 
and, asking as to the use and purpose of this or 
that building, were told in every case that it was 
a tobacco factory. An aged negro gave them 
the information; and they, tiring of the monot- 
ony of the reply, pointed to a white frame build- 
ing on a hill and asked whose tobacco factory it 
was. The old fellow replied: “Dat, sah, am no 
fact-ry. Dat am S’n’ John’s ’Piscopal Church, 
where Marse Patrick Henry done get up an’ ax 
de Lawd to gib him liberty or gib him deaf.” 
“Well, uncle,” asked one of the trio, “which did 
the Lord give him?” “’Pears to me yo’ must 
indeed be strangers hereabouts,” he answered; 
“else, it strikes me, yo’d all know dat, in due 
time, de Lawd gabe Marse Henry bofe.”—Zx- 
change. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


OMINION LINE 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Commonwealth... .c.ceeessees cece cece crerseevercs Dec. 3 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston | PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ya's 


MENEELY & C 


Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
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It has been said that the 
best way to make both 
ends meet is to tie them together. 
But the safest way to be sure of 
making the kitchen’s weekly ap- 
propriation go farthest 
is to use only a 


You'll have a double-barreled chance at cook- 
ing economy —you can make both ends meet much easier than with any other Range, 


| For the Magee Holds the Record 


| for best baking, easiest, quickest and at least fuel expense. The design does it. 
Magee does the design. 
Illustrated Circular free for the asking. 


Macex Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS ee abasnctisaueleess tueajeses/S2O/ONE OTR AK 
ASSETS TES Seco ceseacecaesccss py 9474-14 

$3,043,498.27 


! Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL. pareary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


,] For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 E. F. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts~=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


Educational. 


adjoining 


=> 


FoR EUROPE 


— 


= z ————SSSe 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rey. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments, No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 


Ch, Organs 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 


H OOK & 
r ASTI NGS 0. atest Ae Teather 7 Hi WORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


- BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. POWDER hab aN SoNQeg 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching, Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, West Newton. 


soth year Sept. i 
a Ha The All en School. One teacher to Reon 


school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. ing Novy. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 


The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. | logue. Address HEAD MASTER. 


FHURC 
=~ CaRBETs PRICES. GSB Destintieh FF 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Ca., 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTGN ST. 


